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DO YOU 
REALLY KNOW 


YOUR RELIGION? 


Here are five questions you may ask your- 
self, if you want to know whether you have 
a right to answer yes to the above question. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HIS article will offer a test, that 
can and should be taken by any 
Catholic, on the question of whether 
or not he really knows his religion. 
First, some preliminary explanations 
will be given of the obligation to 
know one’s religion and of the extent 
of that obligation. 

All human beings have an obliga- 
tion to seek out the truth in religion, 
and to hold fast to it once it has been 
attained. They have been endowed 
by God with reason and intelligence, 
which, together with free will, make 
them the image and likeness of God. 
The most important purpose which 
reason and intelligence are to serve 
is that of learning about God and His 
will and the proper relationship of a 
man to God. Other purposes are sec- 
ondary in importance: to learn how 
to make a living; how to make friends 
and enjoy leisure; how to avoid sick- 
ness and death, etc. 
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Catholics have a special obligation 
to know their religion because they 
have been given what may be called 
a head start in this matter. Through 
no deserving of their own they have 
been granted “the gift of faith,” most 
of them in childhood before they 
could do anything to deserve it. This 
gift came to them with their baptism; 
it flooded their souls with grace; it 
made it possible for them to know 
the truth about God and to merit by 
freely surrendering to that truth. 


But the “gift of faith” becomes 
complete only through the coopera- 
tion of the human mind. Once the 
mind has awakened and then grad- 
ually matured, it has the obligation 
to seek a knowledge of what God has 
made known as necessary for salva- 
tion. If it fails to seek this knowledge, 
faith will lie dormant and ineffective. 
The word “knowledge” is here used 
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in a wide sense as meaning both 
knowledge of truths presented in 
mysteries revealed by God, which 
cannot be understood, and knowl- 
edge of those religious truths that can 
be analyzed and understood by the 
human mind. 

Experience proves that there are 
many people who have been bap- 
tized Catholics, who may even have 
studied the catechism as children, but 
who as mature men and women do 
not really know their religion. They 
have never used their mature minds 
to pursue this kind of knowledge. 
They have adopted many false no- 
tions about religion from worldly and 
irreligious people around them. Or 
their knowledge of religion is not 
practical knowledge; it does not make 
itself influential on their decisions and 
actions. 


This is not to say that every Cath- 
olic must have all the detailed knowl- 
edge about religion of a theologian 
or a priest. But he must have enough 
to guide himself securely through the 
mazes of error and the pitfalls of sin 
toward his everlasting destiny with 
God in heaven. If he has failed to 
acquire that much knowledge of re- 
ligion through his own fault, then he 
will never see God in heaven; rather 
his soul will be lost. 

It is for this reason that the follow- 
ing test is exceedingly important. In 
question form it presents five signs 
of an adequate knowledge of reli- 
gion. One who cannot rightly answer 
any or all of these questions as ex- 
plained must bestir himself, before it 
is too late, to seek the kind of knowl- 
edge that he needs for his salvation. 
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QUESTION I. 

Are you able to think about your 
relationship to God the Father and 
Christ His Son without being bored, 
without being so distracted that God 
fades completely out of your mind, 
without wanting to escape to other 
thoughts as soon as possible? 

You can best answer this question 
if you look at yourself on occasions 
when you should be thinking about 
God and praying. For example, you 
attend Mass every Sunday. Where is 
your mind when your body is at 
Mass? Despite pesky and unavoidable 
distractions, does it come to grips 
with the supreme event going on be- 
fore your eyes? Do thoughts like the 
following take hold of you: “Christ 
died for me. He is offering His sac- 
rifice for me again in this Mass. He 
loves me. He wants to help me and 
make me happy. I need Him. Help 
me Lord. Help me in this problem, 
in that temptation, in the tasks of this 
week?” 


Or look at yourself when you go 
through the motions of saying morn- 
ing and night prayers (if you say 
them). Do you actually recognize, at 
such times, God’s nearness to you? 
Do you savor the meaning of the 
words you say? Do you start and end 
with the conviction that the one thing 
you need most in life is God’s help, 
and that you get it by your prayers? 
Or are your prayers just quickly ut- 
tered words, with your mind on oth- 
er things? 

Or again, would you find it bor- 
ing to stop in a church and kneel or 
sit before the tabernacle and think 
about yourself and God? Wouldn’t 
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you know how to think thus, or what 
to think about? 

If you must honestly say that you 
cannot give time to thoughts about 
God, then you don’t know your reli- 
gion as you should. You don’t really 
know, in the manner of a personal 
conviction, that your whole purpose 
in life is to attain the possession of 
God through Christ His Son. You 
don’t really know what the Mass is, 
what prayer is, what grace is, what 
you are before God. 


QUESTION II. 

Do doubts or denials of Catholic 
teaching expressed by others sow 
doubts in your own mind, leave you 
distracted and uncertain, provide you 
‘with pretexts and excuses for your 
sins? 

One of two marks of the genuine 
Catholic is that he not only knows 
what his religion teaches, but he also 
knows why he must accept it as true. 
He does not hold any important Cath- 
olic doctrine as probably true or 
partially true or doubtfully true. He 
has reflected on the reasons for its 
truth, and holds it as a conviction that 
cannot be shaken by the doubts or 
denials of others. 


Have you failed to attain to such 
convictions? 

If someone denies the assumption 
of Mary into heaven, do you think 
to yourself, “Well, maybe it did not 
happen.” In other words, you do not 
really know what lies behind an in- 
fallible declaration of the Church? 

If someone makes light of the sin 
of remarrying after a divorce, or of 
marrying a divorced person, are you 
inclined to agree that maybe this is 
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not so bad? In other words you don’t 
remember what Christ said about this; 
you don’t realize His right to say it; 
and you don’t know why the Catho- 
lic Church has always upheld what 
Christ said. 


If someone denies that contracep- 
tion is in all cases a mortal sin, does 
that make it easy for you to adopt 
the practice? Do you know all the 
arguments that worldly people pre- 
sent for this view, and none on the 
other side as taught by the Church 
for 1900 years? 

Genuine Catholics will not be en- 
tirely free from temptations to doubt 
about the teachings of their religion, 
but they will recognize these as 
temptations. The Catholic who does 
not.really know his religion will usu- 
ally let his doubts lead him into sin. 


QUESTION III. 


Can you talk about important teach- 
ings of your religion to others with- 
out feeling that you are out of your 
depth, without apologizing for what 
you hold as if it were difficult to 
grasp or believe, without being quite 
sure of what you say? 

It is not inferred here that every 
Catholic should be able to talk about 
anything pertaining to his religion 
with conviction and certainty and 
truth. Average Catholics (and good 
ones) would be hard put to explain 
to friends the exact meaning of the 
Arian heresy, or the controversy over 
Galileo, or the exact nature of angels. 
The question deals with the important 
truths of religion, that is, those that 
have a direct bearing on the day-to- 
day life of the individual. 








There is a principle to the effect 
that we do not really know some- 
thing if we cannot talk about it with 
some degree of force and conviction. 
Allowing for the fact that some in- 
dividuals have a facile gift of ex- 
pressing themselves and others have 
little of the same gift, we can still 
affirm that all Catholics who know 
their faith should be able to prove 
their knowledge by talking about its 
essential features to others. Can you 
do this? 


Would you find it difficult to tell 
someone why you believe in the 
presence of Christ in the Blessed Sac- 
rament, except to say that the Church 
teaches that He is there? 

Would you be at a loss to defend 
the proposition, on grounds of logic 
and personal conviction, that there 
can be only one true religion? 

If someone denied the truth and 
authority of the Catholic Church on 
the score that imperfections and sins 
may sometimes be seen in the lives 
of priests, would you have anything 
to say in rebuttal? 


Would you have to evade with dis- 
comfort any attempt to answer key 
questions like these: What do you 
Catholics mean by the Mass? What 
Scriptural basis do you have for ob- 
liging yourself to go to confession to 
@ priest? Why does your Church de- 
mand that Catholics be married only 
before a Catholic priest? On what 
do you Catholics base your belief in 
purgatory? 

Everyone of these topics has an 
intimate bearing on your life as a 
Catholic. If you cannot explain very 
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much about them to others, do you 
really know enough to use the truths 
involved for your own eternal salva- 
tion? 

QUESTION IV. 


Are you thirsty for great and deep- 
er knowledge of the truths of reli- 
gion? 

There is no such thing, short of the 
beatific vision, as ever fully satisfying 
one’s yearning for knowledge of the 
truths of religion. Saints have spent 
their lives probing these truths and 
extending their knowledge, and God 
sometimes rewarded their ceaseless 
efforts by granting them visions and 
ecstasies and special revelations. In 
this life there is always something 
more to be learned. | 


One of the signs that a person has 
already acquired sound basic knowl- 
edge of religious truth is that he will 
constantly desire to increase his 
knowledge. Conversely, one who does 
not really know the fundamentals of 
religion, whose knowledge has never 
become convictions, will find himself 
uninterested in and bored by religious 
topics. Perhaps that is the proof that 
you do not really know your religion. 
It will be evident in the following: 

You are uninterested in any kind 
of religious or spiritual reading. You 
never pick up the Bible, or the life 
of a saint, or a book on Catholic 
doctrine, or a Catholic magazine or 
newspaper. All your reading is about 
worldly subjects, some of it perhaps 
about sinful things. 


You rarely go out of your way to 
hear a sermon or a lecture on a re- 
ligious topic. You are bored during 
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the Sunday sermon which you can- 
not escape, though you criticize se- 
verely if it is not well rendered. 

You never try to settle the many 
doubts that enter your mind about 
religious matters. You live with your 
doubts, forgetting them much of the 
time. 

Religious conversation is almost 
taboo in your presence, except that 
you join in the common criticisms of 
religious figures. 


Thus lack of knowledge leads to 
lack of interest. Of course one who 
once had considerable knowledge of 
religion can drift into the same dis- 
interest, by reason of worldliness 
or sin. The ignorant, the worldly, and 
the sinner should all pray for a thirst 
for religious knowledge. It is one of 
the greatest gifts God can bestow, 
and a key to many others. 


QUESTION V. 


Do religious or spiritual consider- 
ations leap to your mind to color im- 
portant decisions you are about to 
make, and important actions you are 
about to perform? 

The final test of the depth and 
fullness of one’s knowledge of reli- 
gion is its ability to shape the course 
of one’s life. Philosophers divide 
knowledge into two kinds: purely 
speculative knowledge and practical 
knowledge. While there are some 
areas of religious truth in which 
knowledge is strictly speculative, the 
area of which we are speaking here 
is that in which knowledge must have 
a bearing on conduct. 

Let it be repeated that we use the 
word “knowledge” in its wide sense, 
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as embracing knowledge of mysteries 
revealed, which is more properly 
called faith, and knowledge of reli- 
gious truths that, unlike mysteries, 
can be understood by the human 
mind. If your knowledge of the fun- 
damental truths of your religion is 
purely speculative, sealed off from 
influencing your decisions and ac- 
tions, it is not the kind of knowl- 
edge that you need; again, the judg- 
ment has to be made that you do not 
really know your religion. 

Look at a few examples of how 
you may be showing the fact that 
your knowledge of religion has nev- 
er become a practical, life-influencing 
thing. 


You suffer some great misfortune. 
Your marriage breaks up, or you fail 
financially, or death takes one who 
is very dear to you. Do you become 
bitter and resentful, self-pitying and 
complaining, even blasphemous and 
angry against God? Or does your 
knowledge of the true religion bring 
comfort in thoughts like these: “Jesus 
Christ was truly God. He made me, 
He died for me, He wants me to be 
with Him in heaven. He told all His 
followers that they would have to 
suffer something for love of Him. He 
is giving me my opportunity now. I 
will draw closer to Him. I will find 
my comfort in contemplating His 
cross?” 


Or take a lesser matter. You are 
looking for a new home for your 
family. Does a strong conviction of 
the importance of your religion make 
you try to find a home within reason- 
able distance from a Catholic church 
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and a Catholic school? Or don’t you 
think about that at all? 

Or again: You have a chance 
either of joining a secular fraternity 
or social organization that will af- 
ford you amusement and recreation, 
or of joining some Catholic society 
in which you can not only find rec- 
reation, but can also aid in spread- 
ing the influence of the true Church. 
Does your religion mean so little to 
you that you give no thought to mak- 
ing the latter choice? 


Practical knowledge of your reli- 
gion will manifest itself especially 
when you are tempted severely. 

You are tempted to take revenge 
on someone who has hurt or wronged 
you. Do you think at once of what 
Christ said about “loving your ene- 
mies?” 

You are tempted to dally with 
someone other than your lawful 
spouse. Does the teaching of Christ 
on the sin of adultery and your own 
knowledge of its viciousness come to 
mind strongly enough to induce you 
to escape the occasion? 

You are tempted to keep your chil- 
dren out of an available Catholic 
school. Do you know enough about 
your duties as parents, about your 
obligation of obedience to the 
Church, about the needs of your 
children, to smother the temptation? 


I* FROM this sketchy outline you 
have been given any reason to 
know that your knowledge of the true 
religion is inadequate or ineffective, 
then it is high time for you to adopt 
some measures for filling in the gaps 
in your knowledge. The easiest mea- 
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sure of all is that of doing some reg- 
ular, sound, informative and practi- 
cal Catholic reading. 

It need scarcely be said that knowl- 
edge of itself is not enough to make 
a good Catholic, or to save an in- 
dividual’s soul. Knowledge must be 
accompanied by two things: the 
sturdy will to carry out what one 
knows to be the will of God, and the 
grace of God without which, as St. 
Paul says, no one can even pronounce 
the name of Jesus. But among the 
three things necessary for salvation, 
knowledge, good will, and grace, 
Christ pointed out the importance of 
the first when He said: “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 





MEANING OF CATHOLIC 

The Catholic American public has 
been getting away from the idea that 
the Church is mainly an Irish Church, 
or a German Church, or a Spanish 
or Italian Church. Everybody always 
knew that it was Catholic or uni- 
versal, but some old-timers hugged 
the idea that perhaps their own an- 
cestors had been considerably better 
Catholics than the others. Now the 
majority understands that the Church 
embraces all nations but is monop- 
olized in its spiritual wealth by none 
of them. 

Information 
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OLD AGE IS THE JET AGE 
In youth, time passes at a pace 
that is often annoyingly slow; in mid- 


dle age it takes on speed, and in old 
age it goes jet. 
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A WOMAN'S 


WORK 


A woman's real inspiration must 
come from an understanding of 
| God's viewpoint of her work. 


T. E. Tosin, C.SS.R. 


sip saying, old but true, is that 
a woman’s work is never done. 
The v fe and mother pounds no type- 
writer, struggles over no intricate 
cross-reference filing system, punch- 
es no time clock, but is on duty 
around the clock. The daily duties of 
cleaning, cooking, sewing, forcing 
food into a reluctant child’s mouth, 
diapering a wiggly eel, soothing an 
irritable child more than fill her day- 
time minutes. Seldom does she en- 
joy the luxury of an uninterrupted 
night of sleep. 

The monotony and the fullness of 
the day can at times bring a woman 
almost to the breaking point. Ex- 
hausted, she might even wonder what 
is the point of it all. She might even 
begin to yearn for the relatively un- 
complicated nine to five day, with 
evenings and week ends for herself. 
February, 1958 


There might come to her the thought 
that in her daily chores she is not 
doing enough for God, that there is 
no time for long prayers, no oppor- 
tunity for daily Mass and Commun- 
ion. She might look with envy at her 
unmarried classmates who are doing 
so much for God and souls in the 
Legion of Mary. The attraction of a 
form of life that is different and more 
appealing than her life can seep into 
and poison her soul. 

One answer to the point that a 
woman’s day is monotonous is to 
deny that it is monotonous! This is _ 
the thought of the late Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, one of the great Catho- 
lic authors of our generation. He tells 
us that a woman is essentially an 
amateur in the strictest sense of the 
word; the man is naturally a pro- 
fessional. The amateur is one who 
does things out of love; the profes- 


‘sional is one who does things out of 


a sense of a job to be done. The 
word, amateur, comes from the Lat- 
in word, amare, to love. Chesterton 
insists that the woman in the home 
is the great amateur who does many 
things well because she works from 
love. 

How can it be monotonous to do 
so many varied tasks out of love? 
The mother is the professor of the- 
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ology who imitiates her children into 
the sacred truths of faith; the nurse 
who diagnoses and remedies real and 
imaginary aches and pains; the musi- 
cian who sings lullabies and gives 
singing lessons to her children; the 
actress who gives dramatic readings 
to her enthralled youngsters; the quiz 
expert who answers the profound and 
repeated whys of the inquiring minds 
given her to guide; the psychologist 
who solves, many times a day, com- 
plex problems in human relations 
among her children; the painter who, 
after futile badgering of her husband, 
tedecorates the home; the carpenter 
who uses the hammer on nails and 
thumb-nails; the plumber who swings 
into action with plunger and wrench 
after Johnny has playfully stuffed the 
bowl. The mother in the home is all 
these skilled people and more. She is 
the great amateur who does many 
things well precisely because she is 
the amateur. Some of you might be 
thinking this is all well and good, 
but we still get tired and need in- 
spiration in our work. Besides, Ches- 
terton is a man! 


UT the real inspiration comes 
from an understanding of God’s 
viewpoint of a woman’s work. A wife 
and mother is doing something great 
because she is living as a wife and 
mother. She is accomplishing the 
greatest task that anyone is ever 
called to do — the fulfillment of the 
will of God! The Church may never 
canonize her; God may never pro- 
claim her sanctity to the world by an 
abundance of miracles; but she is a 
saint, nonetheless. She may never be 
declared a Saint with a capital S, but 


she is still a saint. Christ reminds us 
that sanctity does not consist in af- 
fective outpouring of the soul in 
prayer, but in doing the will of God. 
“Not everyone who says, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven 
but he who does the will of my Fath- 
er in heaven.” 


Let us look into this matter of the 
will of God. Every woman must have 
a profound conviction that every- 
thing she is called to do or to suffer 
enters her life from the will of God. | 
God’s will either causes or permits 
everything that happens, so that noth- 
ing escapes His will. God tells us 
what He wants us to do in the ten 
commandments, the precepts of the 
Church and the duties of our state in 
life; He reveals what He wants us to 
suffer in the annoyances and irrita- 
tions, the trials and crosses we meet 
every day. 


In a practical way this means that 
a woman’s duties of the present mo- 
ment are the manifestation of the 
will of God for her. By calling her 
to the vocation of marriage, God 
reveals very clearly how He wants 
her to love and serve Him. The wife 
and mother would not save her soul 
if she tried to live as a nun in the 
convent to the neglect of her hus- 
band and children; nor would she 
be saved if she attempted to live the 
carefree life of her single days. God 
calls her as a wife and mother; on- 
ly as a wife and mother can she work 
out her salvation and sanctification. 
Just as the nun conforms to God’s 
will by keeping her rule, so a wife 
fulfills God’s will by keeping her 
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home. The clang of the community 
bell is not any more the voice of 
God for the nun than is the cry of 
her child the command of God for 
the mother. Thus a woman is actu- 
ally loving God when she performs 
any duty for her family, from the 
most menial task to the most self- 
less sacrifice that she is called to 
make. She is becoming a saint by 
feeding the baby, dusting the furni- 
ture, picking up after the children 
and by anything she does for her 
family. 


HE saints were canonized not be- 
T cause of extraordinary miracles 
and visions but because they did the 
duties of their state in life. We can 
search the Gospels and find nothing 
really extraordinary that the Blessed 
Mother did in the way of miracles. 
She manifested her sanctity in her 
“be it done unto me according to 
Thy word.” She was a wife and moth- 
er with all the duties of a modern 
mother without any of the modern 
conveniences. She dusted, she swept, 
she cooked, she cared for Jesus and 
Joseph. 


St. Gerard Majella had one grand 
passion in his life — conformity to 
God’s will. It is true that God favor- 
ed Gerard with miracles and powers 
that were extraordinary among even 
the canonized saints, but he fulfilled 
the will of God! He had very hum- 
drum duties as sacristan, refectorian, 
tailor and porter in the monastery 
and he performed these obligations 
well because he, too, was an ama- 
teur, one who did things out of an 
intense love of God. His great con- 
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formity to the will of God was made 
very clear during his last illness. He 
could say to one of his companions: 
“T am of the opinion, and I hope, that 
I and the will of God have already 
become one and the same!” Not pre- 
sumptuous words when one knows 
Gerard! His devotion to God’s will 
was known to all by the sign he had 
on the door of his cell: “Here the 
will of God is done, as God wills it, 
and as long as God wills it.” 


Every moment brings its duty 
whether it is work to be done, pray- 
ers to be said, or relaxation needed 
to rest a tired body and soul. As St. 
Francis de Sales so _ beautifully 
phrases it: “Every moment comes to 
us pregnant with a command from 
God, only to pass on and plunge in- 
to eternity, there to remain forever 
what we have made it.” 


HIS thought that every moment 
brings a command from God 
should not cause any anxiety and 
worry. A mother might think that 
she must be constantly thinking about 
God, and perpetually worrying 
whether she does the right thing. Not 
at all. There are two reasons why 
this doctrine should not bring an- 
xiety but peace. The first reason is 
that God does not expect anyone to 
be constantly thinking of Him as it 
is impossible for human nature. But 
the good intention made each morn- 
ing directs everything that is not sin- 
ful to God. Thus every action be- 
comes a prayer and an act of love 
of God even though the mother’s on- 
ly concern is to pin down the many 
arms and legs of the baby so that 
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she can change him. This good in- 
tention is simply made, “All for 
Thee, O Jesus;” or the usual form 
of the good intention prayer is suf- 
ficient. 

The second reason why a woman 
should not be unnecessarily con- 
cerned about her ability to fulfill the 
will of God is the fact that an actual 
grace accompanies each duty. Paral- 
lel with the string of present duties 
runs a series of actual graces to en- 
able the mother to capitalize spirit- 
ually on these duties. This grace en- 
lightens her mind so that she can see 
her duty and strengthens her will so 
that she can do her duty. The power 
of actual grace is increased by the 
sacrament of matrimony that she 
and her husband gave to each other. 
This sacrament not only intensified 
sanctifying grace in the souls of the 
husband and wife but also gave them 





a positive claim upon the sacra- 
mental graces of matrimony. God 
has pledged Himself to give her all 
the help she would need in the per- 
formance of her duties. 


bee a woman’s work is not a 
drudgery because she is the 
great amateur who labors out of 
love; it is not meaningless because it 
has divine meaning as the fulfillment 
of God’s holy will. As St. Teresa of 
Avila says: “She finds God among 
the pots and pans.” With this con- 
cept of a woman’s work a wife and 
mother can hang on her wall the mot- 
to of St. Gerard: “Here the will of 
God is done, as God wills it, apd 
as long as God wills it.” When a 
woman unites herself to God in this 
way she will realize the full meaning 
of the words of Dante: “In His will 
is our peace.” ; 





LAST WILL OF A WRITER 
Just as in former times food was given out to the poor at the doors of 
convents, so I should like to see in our day, a Catholic publication given out 
to the people at the doors and inside of our churches. 
I should like to see the faithful in making their wills leave legacies to the 


Catholic press. 


I should like to see that in business places, markets, pharmacies, shops, in 
a word, all sales places, a Catholic paper could be bought just as one buys 
other things there which are needed for the sustenance and demands of life. 

I should like to see the account book of every family carry the entry: Sub- 
scription for Catholic periodicals — so and so much. 

I should like to keep my pockets full of printed leaflets, all Catholic, to 
distribute them on trains, buses, streets, at visits, in churches, in shops, in 


schools, everywhere. 


I should like that when my body is laid away in the bosom of the earth, 
the hand of some good friend might engrave at the foot of the blessed cross 
guarding my mortal remains the inscription: A Catholic newspaperman here 


awaits the alms of your prayers. 


From the testament of Louis Veuillot, great writer of the French 
Catholic Revival and quoted in the FRANCISCAN HERALD. 
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ASPIRIN 


AND RELIGION 


RAYMOND A. BRENNAN, C.SS.R. 


Many Catholics are willing to admit 
that they are weak Catholics. 

It is not that they don’t want to be 
better Catholics. 

After all, they go to church; they 
listen to sermons. 

Yet they know something more is ex- 
pected of them. They are not sure 
what it is. 

Whatever it is, in their case it’s miss- 
ing. And it’s holding them back 
from being better Catholics than 
they are. 

Perhaps the answer can be found in 
the idea of contact. That is, not 
enough contact with the Church, 
and too many other kinds of con- 
tact. 


Because you live in a modern world 
of communication, everyone tries 
to contact you. 

All kinds of people. 

They try to sell you their ideas. 

All kinds of ideas. 
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For instance, how often have you 
seen advertisements for aspirin tab- 
lets? All kinds of brands with all 
kinds of sales ideas? 

Let’s take one brand in particular and 
call it Aspirin X. 

No matter where you are, no matter 
what radio or television you turn 
on, the name of Aspirin X will be 
pounded into your ears and eyes 
and head. 

You'll read it on billboards, in news- 
papers, even on the sides of buses. 

And then one day! 


You get a headache and take off for 
the drugstore. 

You are asked what brand of aspirin 
you prefer. 

Without giving it much thought, your 
immediate answer is: Aspirin X. 
Your voice has a tone of confidence 
which implies that you know which 

is best. 

The fact is, we are told, that all 
brands of aspirin tablets which 
contain the same amount of aspir- 
in per tablet are equally effective 
in relieving pain or discomfort. 
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And when you pay more for Aspirin 
X, you are getting no more aspirin 
per tablet for your money than if 
you had bought Aspirin Y or As- 
pirin Z. 

But you did help pay for more ad- 
vertising of Aspirin X. 


That is one kind of contact you are 
subjected to in America. It does 
not do much harm. 

But there is another kind of contact 
which is not so harmless. 

It is contact with the liberal religious 
ideas of the twentieth century. 

You hear them so often until you al- 


most begin to believe them to be . 


true. 

Men of untouchable sincerity explain 
that every religion has its good 
points and that we should separate 
the cream from each creed for our 
spiritual food to help us to better 
living. 

Some of these men sound so convinc- 
ing and seem so sincere that you 
almost agree with them. 

It may even happen that you begin to 
think that maybe all religions are 
equal to each other. You begin to 
forget that the true religion must 
contain all truth. 


You need contact. Contact with the 
truths of the religion you believe 
in — the Catholic religion — the 
religion according to which you are 
supposed to live every day of your 
life. 

One of the excellent ways of making 
this contact is reading — Catholic 
reading. 

Without Catholic reading most Cath- 


olics will find their knowledge of 
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the Catholic religion inadequate for 
their needs. 

One place to find this kind of contact 
is in Catholic magazines. Mag- 
azines that are aimed at and gear- 
ed for the improvement of the 
Catholic you. 

The kind of magazines that can help 
make you a better man or wom- 
an — a contact Catholic — one 
who is in touch with his religion 
seven days a week. 

The kind of magazines that will as- 
sist you in the formation of Cath- 
olic convictions based on Catho- 
lic principles. And they must en- 
courage you to follow through on 
your convictions. 


If you enjoy magazines such as 
Newsweek, The Post, Readers 
Digest, Atlantic Monthly, why not 
try their Catholic counterparts? 

Try reading magazines such as In- 
formation, America, Jubilee, Cath- 
olic World, The Sign, Family Di- 
gest, Ave Maria, Liguorian? 

Find out which magazines appeal to 
YOU. Some will; some will not. 
Then subscribe to the ones you 
like. 

When the magazines come in every 
week or every month, read them. 
Not from cover to cover because 
it’s a MUST, as you would read a 
textbook, but as you would read 
any magazine. 


How are you going to test all these 
magazines? Experiments like this 
could cost money. Look at the rack 
in your parish church for copies of 
good magazines; ask your parish 
priest about them; inquire about 
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them at the public library. 

If you can afford to buy a copy of 
each magazine, do it. If you can 
not, write to the subscription de- 
partment of the magazine and ask 
for a sample copy. Explain your 
desire to get acquainted with the 
publication. The publisher will be 
pleased to send you a copy. 

Later on, if you feel that your choice 
of magazine is not what you want- 
ed, stop taking the magazine and 
take another. Be sure to try again! 

This plan will develop in you a hun- 
ger for Catholic explanations for 
matters everybody is discussing. 

Soon, perhaps, a single magazine or 
so will not be sufficient for your 
growing interest. You will look for 
more reading. Especially in the 
gaps between issues. 

You will begin to “get something out 
of” your Catholic newspaper, too, 
because you are in contact. 

You will begin to read Catholic 
books. 

It will not happen all at once. It takes 
a bit of time. 

And most of all, you must WANT 
it to happen. 


If you really try to improve your 
Catholic contact, you will find the 
Church to be electrically charged 
with a supernatural surge. You will 
begin to establish a closer contact 
with God. 

Perhaps it might even come as a 
shock to you to learn that YOU 
are a part — a definite part — of 
that wonderful Church of which 
you have always been a member, 
but which you never really appre- 
ciated before. 
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And you do have a real, a definite 
part to play in the life of the Cath- 
olic Church — and God expects 
you to do that job faithfully day 
after day. 

No one else can do it, except you! 





PROFANITY PEDDLERS 

A Holy Name man was riding on 
a western streamliner, in a car accom- 
modating twenty-six milk merchants 
bent on buying up “all the milk” in a 
given region. The men meant busi- 
ness. They had a special use for that 
milk-buy, and they emphasized their 
determination to make good with 
streaks of profanity entangling, if not 
blasting, every minute of their boist- 
erous, card-playing and _ liquefying 
hilarity. The journey was not in a pro- 
hibition state. 

When God’s name had been repeat- 
edly abused in many a profane dam. 
nation, the Holy Name man arose 
and by a singular gesture commanded 
the attention of the most unusual 
Pullman “gang.” 

“Congratulations, gentlemen, you 
are right,” he volunteered. “God is 
the only Being that can ‘damn any- 
body. But remember this; He never 
needs to be coached!” 


Holy Name Journal 


THANK YOU! 


The first duty of religion is to rec- 
ognize that God is the source of all 
. our life and that we are utterly de- 
pendent upon Him. This is adoration. 
We ungrudgingly say “thank you” for 
even the small favors received from 
our fellow men. Why, then, should 
we withhold the expression of our 
gratitude to God for His incompre- 
hensibly greater blessings? 














Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, ce. 


in Catholic Living 
Fasting and Feasting 


LTHOUGH we may have pass- 
A ed beyond the age of childhood, 
we can still remember that when we 
were children we were very compli- 
cated little creatures; and looking 
back, with our experience in life, we 
see that only our mother’s love could 
ever have followed the twistings and 
windings of our strange little lives. 

Our mother did not let us play all 
the time. She did not make us work 
all the time. And if there were cer- 
tain times when we were kept under 
strict control, there were also special 
treats and days of freedom. Isn’t it 
true that we always studied more dil- 
igently and performed our little 
chores more willingly when we saw 
our birthday or Christmas coming 
up on the calendar? 

The mother of our childhood days 
may be gone; we may no longer be 
under her control. But there is anoth- 
er mother who loves us with at least 
an equal love and will continue to 
care for us until we die. That mother 
is the mother we call Holy Mother 
the Church. If sometimes we wonder 
why this mother’s way of dealing 
with us is so complicated and in- 
volved, let us remember that growing 
up has not changed the complicated 
nature or character we possess. 


The Catholic Church’s method of 

dealing with her children, like that 
of any good mother, IS complicated 
and involved. So, too, for the sake 
of illustration, we can say that the 
method of a tailor who measures a 
man for a suit is complicated and 
involved. Suppose the man who 
comes to the tailor is somewhat over- 
weight. Suppose the tailor would say: 
“All these unartistic curves and 
bulges! I don’t like them. Cutting the 
vest to fit you would be too compli- 
cated. I am going to cut your vest 
after a more slender and simple pat- 
tern.” 
What would be the result? The 
vest would not meet over those bulges 
and curves, and as a vest it would be 
a sad failure. 


It is an undeniable fact that there 
have been many tailors who have 
tried to cut religion according to a 
pattern different from the Catholic 
Church’s pattern. “Too complicated,” 
they said. “This thing of forty days 
in Lent and three days in each Ember 
season, and a vigil here and a holy- 
day there — all too complicated!” 
And they proceeded along the lines 
of what they were pleased to call 
evangelical simplicity. The result was 
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a religion that looked simple enough 
until men tried to put it on. Then it 
could be seen that it did not fit; as 
a religion it did not serve the pur- 
pose. 


They forgot that a succession of 
fasts and feasts is just as proper for 
grown-up boys and girls as a chang- 
ing program of hard work and good 
times is for children. Unrestricted 
freedom will ruin the soul of a man 
or woman quite as surely as contin- 
uous play will ruin the character of 
a child. Self-denial is necessary. But 
self-denial must be moderated by sea- 
sons of innocent relaxation in the 
same way in which hard work must 
be relieved by frequent play. What 
seems to be complicated and involved 
in the practice of the Catholic Church 
is simplified by a mother’s love. The 
unlimited patience that is required to 
know and to appreciate and to con- 
trol the ever-changing and self-con- 
tradictory moods of human beings, 
can be found only in the unlimited 
love of their mother, the Catholic 
Church. 


UT will a loving mother force 

her children to go hungry? She 
will if she knows that over-indulgence 
has brought on an attack of acute in- 
digestion. However, she will not pre- 
scribe the remedy heartlessly or cruel- 
ly; she will do it gently, reasonably, 
and hold out the inducement of a 
feast after the fast. 

The Catholic Church is a mother 
who understands her children; and 
she loves them. So she does not con- 
tent herself with saying: “My chil- 
dren, be serious; practice self-denial; 
save your souls.” No. She knows that 


we shall not get down to the serious 
business of self-denial and self-cor- 
rection unless we are commanded to 
do it. And so she takes care to see 
that we do so at least one day out 
of every week: no meat on Friday. 
One period out of every season: the 
Ember days. Two periods out of 
every year: Advent and Lent. 


At the same time, with a mother’s 
keen insight, she perceives that unin- 
terrupted mortification, useful though 
it be for controlling our wayward in- 
clinations, would overstrain our weak 
nature and leave us downcast and de- 
spondent. So she places a feast after 
every fast. She tells us: “Now be 
serious; now be glad. Now weep; 
now rejoice.” 


But a true mother is never content 
with telling her children what, they 
must do; she helps them to do it. She 
gives them a motive which makes 
the doing natural and almost easy. 
The Catholic Church does not merely 
tell us to be serious and penitent dur- 
ing Lent. She gives us a motive. She 
puts before us the sufferings of 
Christ; she pictures all the pain and 
anguish He endured on account of 
our sinfulness and ingratitude. She 
shows us how dearly He loved us, 
even while we were offending Him. 
She tells us of the generous price He 
paid for our immortal souls. These 
reflections must help to make us seri- 
ous and penitent. 


Again — during Eastertide she does 
not merely tell us to rejoice; she 
brings us back to the first Easter 
morning, shows us the open, empty 
tomb — the risen Christ. She leads 
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us to the garden where He meets the 
penitent Magdalen; to the upper room 
where He appears as victor over death 
to the men who knew He had died: 
out upon the open road, where He 
walks with the two disciples as a 
stranger, and they know Him in the 
breaking of the bread 


Not only does our mother, the 
Church, give us a motive for pen- 
ance and for joy, but she helps us to 
reflect upon and appreciate this mo- 
tive. During Lent she clothes her 
priests in the violet vestments of pen- 
ance; she leads us along the way of 
the cross in the church. As Holy 
Week draws near, the crucifix and 
the statues are covered with violet 
veils. The very atmosphere in which 
we move makes us think of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, makes us humble 
our souls by Christian penance, until 
on Good Friday we kneel before the 
Saviour, dead upon the cross; kneel 
before Him with true sorrow for the 
past and a firm resolution of amend- 
ment for the future. 


HEN Easter dawns. The church 
T is filled with the perfume of 
flowers on the altar and the aroma 
of the smoke of the incense. The 
priest's vestments are changed to 
white and gold; the sanctuary blos- 
soms with lilies. The organ sends 
forth the song of the thrilling Alleluia; 


and every Christian heart exults in 
unison with the exultation of Holy 
Mother Church, the risen Saviour’s 
spotless bride. 

But remember! The feast of Easter 
will be for us what we shall have 
made it by our Lent. If there has 
been no serious thought on our part, 
no sacrifice of little pleasures, we 
shall continue to have the same half- 
pleasing, half-sickening hunger for 
the things of the flesh and the world 
gnawing at our heart. 


If there were no special acts of 
kindness and charity toward those 
who needed our help, no extra time 
devoted to God, there will be no resur- 
rection in our life; but the same old 
SELF will live as before, wandering 
around lonely in that tomb of selfish- 
ness with its musty life shut in by a 
stone. 


But if there have been moments 
spent with Christ; if by prayer and 
penance we have gone down with 
Him to the garden of the agony; if 
by sacrifice for others we have help- 
ed Him with Simon of Cyrene to 
carry His cross; if we have followed 
Him with love in the company of 
His blessed Mother and St. John even 
to Calvary, then Easter will be for 
us, as it was for Christ, a day of 
resurrection — a day of happiness 
and of glory. 

















INTERESTED PARTY 


A professor who had taught for many years was counseling a young 
teacher. 


“You will discover,” he said, “that in nearly every class there is a youngster 
who is eager to argue. Your first impulse will be to silence him. I advise you 
to think carefully before doing so. He probably is the only one listening.” 

Wall Street Journal 
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ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


TRADITION has grown up in 
A the world from the earliest days 
that mothers-in-law must be joked 
about and laughed at like clowns on 
stages. The United States has not 
failed to fall into the flow of this tra- 
dition. Some of the sharpest jokes 
about mothers-in-law have their: ori- 
gin in the United States. 

This is an example. 

An American husband received a 
telegram from an undertaker in a dis- 
tant city announcing to him that his 
(the American husband’s) mother- 
in-law had just passed away and 
what, please, should be done with the 
remains? There were three possibil- 
ities of disposal, the telegram explain- 
ed. The body could be cremated, it 
could be buried in the ground, or it 
could be sealed solidly in a vault. 
Would the husband answer immedi- 
ately and give his decision as to the 
disposition of his mother-in-law’s 
body? 

The husband did answer immedi- 
ately. And his answer was this: “Do 
all three. Take no chances.” 
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Becoming a mother-in-law is a 
challenge to every mother — a 
challenge much greater, in many 
instances, than that of simply 
becoming a mother. 


A joke is a joke and nobody should 
take umbrage at it unless there is real 
evil bound up in it. One could hard- 
ly say that there is real evil bound up 
in the joke related above. But it does 
contribute to the continuation of the 
calumny that all mothers-in-law are 
bad and that the world would be far 
better off if the institution could in 
some way be abolished. 

Mothers-in-law are not all bad. A 
woman does not become bad only 
after becoming a mother-in-law. Bad 
mothers-in-law were bad mothers 
long before they were introduced 
into the intricacies and intrigues of 
mother-in-lawhood. Early in life they 
prepared the soil for the weeds that 
later were to spring up. A leopard’s 
spots do not disappear when the 
leopard becomes a grand-leopard or 
a leopard-in-law. 
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Of course, becoming a mother-in- 
law is a challenge to every mother, 
good and bad — a challenge much 
greater in many instances than that 
of simply becoming a mother. It may 
try and test the strength of a wom- 
an’s goodness the way steel is tried 
and tested by fire. Certain weakness- 
es of character, certain black wells of 
wickedness can be brought to light 
by mother-in-lawhood that would 
have remained completely concealed 
under less pressing circumstances. 


A COMPARISON 


HE military service offers a good 
comparison. Young men who 
would not have gotten themselves in- 
to trouble, mental or otherwise, in 
any way at all, had they remained in 
civilian life, went to pieces in time of 
combat. The deadly fury and peril 
of war brought out soft spots in their 
makeup, the existence of which they 
knew nothing about before. Some of 
them never recovered once these soft 
spots were exposed. 

Mothers also can go to pieces when 
they enter the combat area of in-law 
land if the goodness and strength of 
character that they seemed to pos- 
sess in the past are not deeply found- 
ed, and their virtues of charity and 
humility and selflessness not well es- 
tablished. But this does not general- 
ly happen in the case of the woman 
and mother who is solidly and sound- 
ly good. Invariably she turns out to 
be as good a mother-in-law as she 
was a mother. If on occasion she falls 
short of the ideal, it is because she 
and her acquired son or daughter 
have not learned all the rules of the 
game. They have not been fully in- 
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formed on the duties and the dan- 
gers of their new relationship. Once 
they receive a briefing in these mat- 
ters, their troubles lessen or cease. 

Here, then, is the briefing, not as 
thorough as it might be, but at least 
an indication of things to be done 
and things to be avoided in order 
that a mother, moved upward from 
the position of mother to that of 
mother-in-law, may make no mis- 
takes that might wreck her life and 
two other lives as well. 


THE RULES 


IRST of all, when a mother gives 
up her son or daughter to mar- 
riage, she must convince herself firm- 
ly and without reservation (and 
thereafter act in accord with her con- 
viction) that she is actually surren- 
dering many of the rights of super- 
vision and command that up to that 
moment she had over her child. 


There is an expression in common 
usage in the English language to the 
effect that a father “gives away” his 
daughter when he hands her over to 
her husband-to-be in the sanctuary of 
the church at the beginning of the 
wedding service. He accompanies her 
up the aisle and she clings tightly to 
his arm as a sort of last gesture of 
her dependence on him. When the 
altar is reached, she disengages her 
arm from her father, turns her back 
on him and walks up to the priest 
on the arm of the one to whom she 
is about to give her life. This leaving 
of father for husband in the church 
is a symbol of the sacrifice that par- 
ents must be willing to make of their 
children when finally their children 
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marry. This holds especially for the 
mother. 

A son’s first obligation after his 
marriage is to his wife. His first ob- 
ligation is not to his mother any long- 
er. A wise mother recognizes this fact 
and does not set herself up in com- 
petition with her daughter-in-law for 
the affection of her son. 


What does this mean? Only that if 
it comes to a choice between wife 
and mother in a matter that does not 
involve the commission of sin, the 
preference must be given to the wife. 
The mother must go, if someone has 
to go, before the wife; the mother 
must be silenced, if someone must be 
silenced, before the wife; the mother 
must be sent away, if someone must 
be sent away, before the wife. A 
man’s wife comes first, after God, 
until death. 

This is in accord with the solemn 
oath the young man took before God 
and the court of heaven on the day 
of his marriage. He promised to cling 
to his wife until death would inter- 
vene, and that, through sickness and 
health, for better and for worse and 
in the midst of the importunities and 
the clingings of family and friends. 
He made no such promise to his 
mother. 


None will deny that these are hard 
words for the mother who has come 
to love her son too much — who has 
come to love her son so much that 
she cannot give him up. She placed 
the whole emphasis of her life on her 
child. She made everything in life re- 
volve around her child. Not even 
God was allowed to come before her 
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child. It is that kind of mother who 
will allow no sprite of a daughter-in- 
law to come between her and her 
child. Mother is still mother. She will 
always be mother to her child. She 
knows what is best for him. She will 
see to it that he gets what is best for 
his welfare even though he no long- 
er lives under the maternal roof. And 
if daughter-in-law does not like it, 


she can lump it. 


No clearer example of an unin- 
formed mother in the process of be- 
coming an ugly mother-in-law can be 
found. The mother simply won’t let 
go. She wants to stop time, to keep 
the family together in spite of mar- 
riage and vows and daughter-in-law 
and all, to treat her son as though he 
were still her little boy and needed 
a mother to wipe his nose and to dry 
his tears when he stubbed his toe and 
to feed his mouth when he was hun- 


Bry. 
A GOOD RULE 


HAT can a mother do to make 

certain that she does not fall 
into the category of the over-solicit- 
ous mother to her son and the deep- 
ly resented and hated mother-in-law 
to her new daughter? 

The first thing that she can do on 
receiving the news of her son’s en- 
gagement is to refuse all offers (no 
matter how fervently and sincerely 
they are made — young people are 
sometimes too immature and inex- 
perienced to know what is good for 
them) to move in with the newly- 
weds or to have the newlyweds move 
in with her or for her to take an 
apartment too close to them (across 
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the hall or upstairs in the same build- 
ing). 

Let the young folks make their own 
adjustments, discover their own way 
of life, get used to marriage without 
a lot of static in the air to cause dis- 
sension and distress and so much 
noise that they cannot hear them- 
selves talk when they have to dis- 
cuss problems that arise from time 
to time. A bit of distance from 


mother and mother-in-law at times 


like these can be the greatest boon 
and blessing that a recent bride and 
groom can have. A good mother 
senses this fact and honors it. 


There. is no need ‘for mother to 
move to the moon in order to be sure 
that she is not in the way. She can 
live no farther away than a few miles 
or even a few blocks and still be suf- 
ficiently removed to be unable to 
see what goes on in the new home. 
If she does not see what goes on in 
the new home, she will not be tempt- 
ed to make invidious comparisons 
between what her son had when he 
was single and what he now has in 
his marriage. 


Invidious comparisons can lead to 
sharp words, or, what is worse, sar- 
castic and patronizing words. This in 
turn can lead to hard feelings, an- 
tipathies and long-standing feuds. 
The wise mother and mother-in-law 
avoids this danger by not allowing 
herself the privilege of constant sur- 
veillance over the manner of her 
daughter-in-law’s housekeeping and 
husband-tending. What she doesn’t 
see constantly she can’t very well 
criticize. And so, at least until she is 
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called for, she keeps from getting un- 
der the feet of the new home-build- 
ers. They want to be alone for a 
time anyway. Three is a crowd in a 
marriage that is just beginning, even 
though the third party is the mother 
of the boy and the mother-in-law of 
the girl. 


A rule of this kind is the height 
of wisdom and common sense. 

It is only natural that a mother 
should have a little trouble in accept- 
ing the ways of her daughter-in-law. 
After all, the mother is so much old- 
er. And older people have ‘different 
ideas on how things should be done 
than do younger people. Very possi- 
bly a mother is a better housekeeper 
in view of her long practice and ex- 
perience. At least she is a different 
kind of housekeeper. And her years 
and her experience make her think 
that a younger person should be will- 
ing to do things the way they were 
done thirty years before. 


Perhaps the bride does not want 
to keep her house the way houses 
were kept twenty or thirty years be- 
fore. She has ideas of her own with 
which she wishes to experiment. She 
wants to learn how to keep her house 
after the fashion of the trial and er- 
ror system. She doesn’t want to imi- 
tate her mother-in-law. Times have 
changed. A woman in her fifties can 
be an ancient to a girl in her early 
twenties. What the woman in her 
fifties suggests is old-fashioned and 
behind the times. Youth demands 
modern methods and new ideas and 
has no tolerance for that which went 
before. 
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A mother has a little difficulty un- 
derstanding how and why this should 
be. Her inclination is to mistrust her 
daughter-in-law, to give her advice, 
to attempt to straighten her out. But 
a good mother does not give in to 
the inclination. And lest she be over- 
powered by the very force of the in- 
clination, she keeps her distance. She 
comes when she is invited. She drops 
in from time to time. She shows 
great interest in the affairs of the 
young people. But she refrains com- 
pletely from taking them over and 
showing them how they should live 
their lives. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


LL THIS may sound pretty ter- 

rible. It sounds almost as though 
a mother were a fifth wheel on a ve- 
hicle that needs only four wheels. It 
sounds almost as though she were ex- 
pected to abdicate as mother merely 
because she had the misfortune of 
becoming a mother-in-law. 


Such a conclusion is not right. 

A mother who has become a moth- 
er-in-law can serve a wonderful pur- 
pose in her new position. She will be 
the very heart of charity and under- 
standing in all things that touch the 
welfare of the new couple. She will 
be hovering in the background, like a 
prompter off-stage, ready to give the 
cue if lines are forgotten and exits 
or entries missed. She will let it be 
known that all her experience as wife 
and mother is available only for the 
asking. She will make it clear that if 
she can ever be of financial assist- 
ance, her pocketbook is open. She 
will permit the news to get out that 
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if a baby-sitter is needed on occa- 
sion, she is glad to sit as long and 
as often as required. 

Above all, she will show by her 
actions that the privilege accorded 
her in the home of her son and 
daughter-in-law in no way cause her 
to think that she has permission to 
“take over” and to begin to raise the 
grandchildren as though they were 
her own and to offer helpful hints on 
how the house should be run. She 
knows and keeps her place. She is 
the grandmother, not the mother. 
She is the mother-in-law as well as 
the mother. She wants to be loved 
rather than hated. There is only one 
real way in which that can be effect- 
ed, and that one way is through mind- 
ing her own business and through a 
practice of constant Christlike char- 
ity. 


EXCEPTIONS 


O ALL rules, however, there are 
exceptions. There can be an 
exception to this rule. 

Sometimes it happens that a moth- 
er who is a mother-in-law has to live 
with her married son (in accord with 
Christian principles) or else be cast 
into the arms of public charity. For 
her it is a case either of her son’s 
home or the county poor house. This 
does not happen generally while her 
husband is still living. They seem 
able to manage as long as they are 
together. 

But suppose she is a widow. And 
all alone. And old. And suppose her 
married son makes just enough to 
support his family and not enough to 
set up his mother in a comfortable 
yet expensive home for the aged. 
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What then? Should the mother, pri- 
marily because she is a mother-in- 
law, be given over to the local gov- 
ernment to be provided for in her 
declining years? 

There is only one thing for a son 
to do in an emergency like this, and 
that one thing is (unless other cir- 
cumstances make it impossible) to 
take his mother into his home. 


A pagan daughter-in-law may hit 
the ceiling at the suggestion that her 
mother-in-law move in with her and 
the children. A Christian daughter- 
in-law does not. She knows that she 
is bound by charity just as her hus- 
band is bound by the fourth com- 
mandment. She knows that whatso- 
ever she does to others who are in 
need will someday be done to her. 
She turns to God for help and guid- 
ance in the difficulties that lie ahead. 
And she maps out a program for her- 
self in her relationship with her 
mother-in-law—a program of firm- 
ness in regard to the running of the 
home — she, the daughter-in-law 
runs the home — a program of kind- 
ness and patience in dealing with the 
shortcomings and the different way 
of looking at things and of doing 
things of one who has felt the heat 
and the burdens of the day and who 
now is old. “Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall receive mercy.” 

As for the mother-in-law her- 
self, she accepts the home provid- 
ed for her with humility and grati- 
tude. With the young people whom 
she loves so much she grows old 
gracefully, not bitterly, crankily, ec- 
centrically; not with a tongue that 
grows sharper as the days go on, nor 
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with eyes that miss nothing in the way 
of little faults and failings to criti- 
cize, nor with feet and hands that are 
always finding places to go where it 
is not their business to go. She fits 
into the home quietly, comfortably 
and happily and becomes more than 
a boarder or one who was taken in 
merely out of charity. She becomes 
and is accepted as a member of the 
family. 

And so, by the goodness and the 
virtue that she exhibits in her mount- 
ing years, she disproves the ancient 
slander that all mothers-in-law must 
by their very nature be unpopular 
and unwanted. She is popular with 
both the children and the grandchil- 
dren, with those related to her by 
blood and those related to her by 
law. And she is wanted by all. When 
she finally departs, she is deeply miss- 
ed — missed by all, but missed es- 
pecially by her daughter-in-law. 





NOT ONLY IN PERU! 

The Legion of Mary in Peru is 
carrying on an extensive drive to in- 
terest the men in monthly Communi- 
on followed by a breakfast. After a 
recent survey, members brought back 
a list of acceptances and refusals. The 
most interesting came from a local 
caballero. 

“I like the idea,” said the gentle- 
man. “Ill send a representative for 
Communion, but you can depend on 
me to be there for the breakfast.” 


Think twice before you speak, es- 
pecially if you intend to say what 
you think. 
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ie THE sublime introduction to 
his Gospel, St. John calls our 
Lord “the true light that enlightens 
every man who comes into the 
world.” (Jn. I, 9) Our Lord Him- 
self declared solemnly to the Jews: 
“I am the light of the world.” (Jn. 
VIII, 12) And in the last recorded 
sermon of our Saviour to the people 
before His passion He says: “Yet a 
little while the light (Jesus Himself) 
is among you. Walk while you have 
the light, that darkness may not over- 
take you. He who walks in the dark- 
ness does not know where he goes. 
While you have the light, believe in 
the light, that you may become sons 
of light.” (Jn. XII, 35-36) 

There are no less than thirty-eight 
texts in the Gospels alone that make 
mention of light: referring to our 
Lord as the light, or walking in the 
light, or letting the light we have re- 
ceived shine before the whole world. 

It is not surprising then that actual 
physical light should have acquired 
great importance in the symbolism of 
the sacred mysteries in the early 
Church. In the first two centuries the 
ordinary lights used at services were 
the simple oil-lamps used by the peo- 
ple in their homes and called in Greek 
and Latin lychni. Yet so widespread 
is the concept of identifying physical 

light with inner illumination that the 
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There is no one who does not 
feel instinctively that the flickering 
of the little flames on the candles 
in church has some aura of mystery 
about it; but the use of light in the 
services of the Church possessed 
great meaning even in the earliest 
days of Christianity. 


Let 
Candles 


Be. 
Lighted! 


CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


small oil-lamp or lychnus of the an- 
cients has become the universal sym- 
bol of knowledge, of truth, of learn- 
ing. 

Even the pagans thought of the 
deity as something enlightening, and 
related fire and light to the powers 
above. In the Old Testament days 
the seven-branch candlestick that 
stood before the holy of holies (the 
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inner sanctuary) was surmounted by 
seven small lamps of purest olive oil. 
These were carefully tended by the 
priest on duty in the temple. 

During the days of the persecu- 
tions, many Christians would light a 
lamp or place some burning candles 
at the graves of their martyred kins- 
men in order to demonstrate their 
faith in the truth that the martyrs 
still lived and “shone” in a better 
world. So quickly did this custom 
spread, and so graphically did it por- 
tray the universal faith in the soul’s 
immortality that soon the holding of 
lighted candles became identified with 
all Christian funeral rites, for the 
hope of a bright eternity accompan- 
ies every Christian to death — not 
only the martyrs. 

It is not possible, of course, to set 
any definite dates for the use of 
candles in the early Church, any 
more than it is possible to fix certain 
dates for any of the features of the 
public liturgy, simply because it was 
a gradual process of evolution. Re- 
search through a study of ancient 
literature (such as a passing refer- 
ence in an early writer) and through 
archeological findings (coming upon 
lamps and candlesticks of the first 
ages) demonstrate that lights were 
used at worship from the earliest 
days. : 


HE great doctor of the Church, 

St. Jerome (420 A.D.) who 
lived many years in the East, says 
clearly in his letter to Vigilantius that 
“everywhere in the East” lighted 
candles were held as the Gospel was 
being read, “even though it was 
bright daylight!” He then goes on to 
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say that the reason for this was to 
show joy in the Gospel teachings, 
and also to imitate the wise virgins 
in the parable who awaited the 
bridegroom with lights in their hands. 
(Mt. XXV, 1-13) Probably also 
there was some idea of externalizing 
their adherence to our Lord’s direc- 
tive to all Christians about being 
ready for death always: “Let your 
loins be girt about you and your 
lamps burning and you yourselves 
like men waiting for their master’s 
return from the wedding; so that 
when he comes and knocks, they 
may straightway open to him. Bless- 
ed are those servants whom the mas- 
ter, on his return, shall find watch- 
ing.” (Lk. XII, 35-37) The impor- 
tant point to stress here is the fact 
that by the fourth century the use 
of lighted candles at the liturgy is 
already a universally accomplished 
fact — and for symbolic reasons, not 
merely to provide illumination. 


St. Isidore of Seville (636 A.D.) 
says that in the West lighted candles 
are held by the acolytes at the Gos- 
pel, and at the holy sacrifice. The 
oldest Roman “sacramentaries” (ear- 
liest liturgical books), showing the 
liturgy of the fourth century (Pope 
St. Damasus I (366-384 A.D.), 
make mention of the fact that as the 
bishop entered the church to cele- 
brate the liturgy, he was met at the 
door by seven acolytes carrying light- 
ed candles in holders; when they ar- 
rived at the altar, the candles were 
placed on the floor around the altar. 
That is why, even today, in a pon- 
tifical Mass in the Roman Rite sev- 
en candles must be lit on the altar. 
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Gradually the candles were trans- 
ferred to the altar itself. However, 
among the Russians and Greeks, the 
altar lights are still placed ordinarily 
on a candelabrum that rests on the 
floor behind the altar; and the usual 
number of lights is seven. Pictures 
from the middle ages show candles 
on stands near the altar as well as 
candles on the altar. Probably those 
on the altar have the symbolic mean- 
ing, and those on the floor are pro- 
vided for physical illumination and 
decoration. 


Already at the end of the fourth 
century, St. Paulinus of Nola (431 
A.D.) makes mention of a lamp kept 
burning constantly in the church. 
Though this did not become general 
until the early middle ages, we see 
that its origins go very far back. For 
that matter, a fire burned constantly 
in the outer court of the temple at 
Jerusalem, while there are references 
to eternal flames in the temples of 
the Greeks and the Romans. It was 
only natural that the same thing 
should be adopted eventually by 
Christians and “baptized” with a new 
symbolism: to show the perpetual 
living presence of our Lord. The 
motion of a flame symbolizes a liv- 
ing thing; that is why the Church’s 
law for the sanctuary lamp has nev- 
er allowed the substitution of an 
electric light for the flickering flame 
of an oil lamp or a candle. 


A favorite symbolism seen in the 
candle is the union of body and soul 
in man. The wax represents the hu- 
man nature; the wick with its light- 
giving, constantly moving flame rep- 
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resents the soul. The soul will never 
die; that is why lighted candles are 
placed around a body (as once 
around the martyr’s relics) and held 
in the mourners’ hands at a funeral. 


Moreover, a favorite image for 
eternity is to speak of it as “ever- 
lasting light.” The Church prays for 
the dead using this imagery: “Let 
perpetual light shine upon them!” 
(Roman Rite) “Grant them rest 
where the light of Thy face doth 
shine!” (Byzantine Rite) 


ie the light of the world, 
showed this brightness especi- 
ally on Easter morn. From earliest 
times, therefore, the celebration of 
Easter has been connected with 
lights and candles. In the East all the 
people light a candle and carry it in 
victorious procession as soon as the 
priest sings exultingly, “Christ is 
risen.” In the West great veneration 
is shown the Paschal candle, a large 
and ornamented candle symbolizing 
the risen Christ, which is blessed 
with much ceremony and singing at 
the Easter vigil service on Holy Sat- 
urday night, and then remains on the 
Gospel side of the altar, and is light- 
ed at all principal functions, until 
Ascension Thursday, when it is sol- 
emnly extinguished after the Gospel 
to symbolize the Lord’s ascension in- 
to heaven. 


The candles used in church at 
Mass must be chiefly of beeswax 
(51% at least) and the reason for 
this is the ancients’ admiration for 
the bee as a virginal creature. Sweet 
smelling wax is produced by the vir- 
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ginal bees, the female workers, and 
so is again a fit image of our Lord 
whose human body was supplied’ by 
the Virgin Mary. Candles of stearin 
(animal fat) or paraffin (carbon by- 
product) may be used for illumina- 
tion in the sanctuary, but not on the 
altar nor for the sanctuary light. 


In the Roman Rite the majority 
of the beeswax candles used for Mass 
are blessed before the chief liturgy 
on February 2, which commemorates 
the presentation of our Lord in the 
temple, and the ritual purification of 
our Lady (40 days after Christmas). 
The Byzantine Rite names this day 
the Feast of the Meeting, referring 
to Simeon and Anna who met the 
Messias in the temple that day in our 
Lady’s arms. This feast is very an- 
cient: there is a reference to its be- 
ing kept at Jerusalem in the fourth 
century where it was celebrated with 
great pomp and a procession in which 
lighted candles were carried. 


The canticle of Simeon on that oc- 
casion suggested the candle-blessing 
ceremonies: “A light of revelation to 
the Gentiles and a glory for thy peo- 
ple Israel.” (Lk. II, 32) Moreover, 
since our Lady submitted to the Jew- 
ish purification ceremony, even 
though she had conceived and given 
birth to our Lord in a virginal way, 
the symbolism of candles, product of 
the virginal bee, most fittingly was 
suggested, and so the candles are 
blessed on this day and carried in 
procession to honor her, as well as 
the Messias, the Light who appeared 
in the temple for the first time. 
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Though this Candlemas observance 
came from the East, it is today cele- 
brated only in the West. Purple vest- 
ments are worn, for the blessing, be- 
cause at Rome the procession moved 
through the streets, the pope in bare 
feet, in penance to atone for the 
many sins committed in February by 
people still observant of the ancient 
Lupercalia (days of feasting to hon- 
or the god Lupercus). The modern 
pre-Lenten carnival _ celebration 
(Mardi Gras) is a remnant of the 
ancient practices. 


The number of candles lit for Mass 
and other services is determined by 
law in the Roman Rite, and by cus- 
tom in the East. The Western Church 
uses two candles for low Mass, four 
for a bishop’s low Mass, at least 
four for a sung Requiem, six for a 
high Mass, seven for a pontifical high 
Mass, at least twelve for benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. By custom 
other candles are often lit on big 
feasts. 

In the Byzantine Rite customs dif- 
fer. Ukrainians use two candles for 
low Mass with another candle or two 
on the altar of preparation. Six can- 
dles are lit before the images on the 
ikonostasis, especially before our 
Lord and our Lady. Russians and 
Greeks usually light the seven can- 
dies or lamps on the large candela- 
brum behind the altar. Many lamps 
are lit around the church before the 
ikons during every liturgical service. 


HERE is no one who does not 
feel instinctively that the flick- 
ering of the little flames on the can- 
dies and in the lamps of the church 
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has some aura of mystery about it, 
and it immediately transports one in 
spirit to the world of the spirit to- 
ward which we all grope from vary- 
ing states of darkness. The subdued 
refulgence of the mystic flame points 
a luminous finger of hope toward the 


eternal brightness above, where one 
day we all hope to join our Lady “ 
a place of light, a place of refresh- 
ment, a place of repose, from which 
pain, sorrow and sighing have fled.” 
(Prayer for the dead, Byzantine 
Liturgy) 


EVERY MAN A SINGER 
From William Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets and Songs of Sadness and Piety, 
1588, we cull these reasons briefly set down by the author to persuade every- 


one to learn to sing: 


1. It is a knowledge easily taught and quickly learned, where there is a 


good master and an apt scholar. 


2. The exercise of singing is delightful to nature, and good to preserve the 


health of men. 


3. It doth strengthen all the parts of the breast, and doth open the pipes. 
4. It is a singular good remedy for stuttering and stammering in the speech. 
5. It is the best means to procure a perfect pronunciation and to make 


a good orator. 


6. It is the only way to know where nature hath bestowed the benefit of 
a good voice; which gift is so rare as there is not one among a thousand that 
hath it, and in many that excellent gift is lost because they want art to 


express nature. 


7. There is not any music of instruments whatsoever comparable to that 
which is made of the voices of men, where the voices are good and the same 


well sorted and ordered. 


8. The better the voice is, the meeter it is to honor and serve God there- 
with; and the voice of man is chiefly to be employed to that end. 





NO EXPLANATION 


An agnostic professor was one day walking down the road when he chanced 
to see a farmer standing at the edge of a field. 


“Tell me,” 
understand?” 


said the professor, “do you believe in things that you don’t 


“Certainly I do. Don’t you?” was the reply. 
“Not at all. No intelligent person believes in anything that can’t be explained 


by his reason.” 


The farmer ruminated over this for a moment, then he said: 
“Do you see that cow, sheep and hen there in the field?” 


“Why, yes, what about them?” 


“Well, why is it that though they all feed from the same field, hair comes 
up on the cow, wool on the sheep, and feathers on the chicken?” 
The professor continued his walk a little nonplussed. 
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St. Joseph’s Lilies. 








Problems 
of 





Professional People 


ROBLEM: I would like to be an ac- 

tor, for I feel that I have consider- 
able talent for this profession, and I have 
been encouraged by competent actors to 
make this my life work. On the other 
hand, I know that there are many moral 
dangers connected with the stage, and I 
certainly do not intend to do anything 
that would conflict with Catholic princi- 
ples. What rules of conduct would you lay 
down for me? . 

ca 


OLUTION: A professional actor can 

accomplish much good; but he can 
also do much harm. For a Catholic de- 
sirous of a stage career the principles of 
morality taught by the Catholic Church 
are very clear and logical. I would say 
that the following three rules present the 
chief norms of conduct for the Catholic 
actor: 

1. He may not perform any actions or 
speak any lines that would be likely to 
furnish a serious occasion of grave sin to 
the average person. Thus, he must refuse 
to utter irreligious remarks or foul ob- 
scenities and to take part in passionate 
kisses and embraces. Even though it would 
mean loss of employment, he must take 
a firm stand on this matter. As Pope Pius 
recently expressed this point in his En- 
cyclical on motion pictures: “Actors, re- 
membering their dignity as human beings 
and as experienced artists, should know 
that they are not permitted to lend their 
talents to parts in plays, or to be con- 
nected with the making of films which are 
contrary to sound morals.” 
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The Actor’s Problems 


It is to be noted that the Pope implied 
that the good actor will not take part in 
an objectionable play, even though his 
own words or actions are not wicked; for 
it would be a form of cooperation to be 
connected in any way with such a play. 
At most one could say that if a play is 
only slightly “off color” an actor would be 
allowed to accept a part in it that would 
involve no objection from the moral 
standpoint. 

2. The Catholic actor should lead a 
good life in private, because he exerts a 
great influence on others, particularly if 
he has achieved wide renown. Again in 
the words of the Pope: “An actor, having 
gained a famous name by his talent and 
skill, ought to use that renown which he 
has justly won in such a way that he in- 
spires the mind of the public with noble 
sentiments. In particular, he should re- 
member to give a notable example of 
virtue to others in his private life.” Cer- 
tainly, a Catholic actor who would lead 
the type of life that is unfortunately led 
by many actors today—a life of wild 
revelry and impurity, degraded by a series 
of divorces and remarriages—would do 
great harm by his bad example. 

3. A good actor must be humble. The 
actor who is vain and arrogant because of 
the success he has attained in his profes- 
sion only makes himself ridiculous with 
his conceit and pompousness. A truly 
great person, whatever heights of success 
he may have achieved, is always modest 
and unassuming. Pope Pius XII says: 
“But if it can be said that someone is 
fully justified in feeling these emotions 
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(gratification and joy over the applause 
of the spectators), yet it does not follow 
that Christian actors may accept from 
their audience expressions of praise which 
savor a type of idolatry.” 

It would be good for the stage and 
screen to have more Catholic actors who 
would live up to these rules. They would 


>>> POINTS 


Killing with Kindness 


ANY people make themselves un- 
M pleasant and obnoxious by the fact 
that they insist on giving to others some- 
thing that they do not want. Sometimes 
they force their will and their way on 
others under the plea that this will make 
others happy, even though the recipients 
of their intended kindness sputter and pro- 
test against it. 


The world is full of examples of this 
way of “killing with kindness.” 

The wife who insists that her husband 
will enjoy a show or a drive into the 
country and makes him go for his own 
good, when all that he truly wants is to 
put on his old clothes and slippers and sit 
around the house for a change, is a com- 
mon example. The wife who dictates to 
her husband in matters of taste in eating 
is another example. She knows that he 
wants sugar on his grapefruit, though he 
says he detests it. She knows that he will 
enjoy cream in his coffee, even though he 
states that he prefers it black. Also the 
wife who goes shopping with her husband 
for clothes that he needs, and begins by 
saying, “Now get whatever you like,” and 
then proceeds to tell him what he likes 
and to let him buy nothing else, is a tér- 
rible example of killing with kindness. 

Husbands are also to be found with 
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do much toward raising the standards of 
the acting profession and toward offset- 
ting the evil influence of those actors who 
have no regard for God’s law in their 
professional activities. 
Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., 
Catholic University of America. 


of FRICTION 


Joseph Redmond, C.SS.R. 


such a tendency to be foolishly kind in 
this way. 

There are men who think they can 
please their wives by forcing expensive 
jewelry upon them, when the latter have 
been begging for weeks for enough money 
to pay up long-standing house bills. 

Friends are undesirable friends when 
they incessantly try to force drinks on 
others who are sincere in saying that they 
do not want a drink. 


OSTS and hostesses reveal this weak- 
H ness when they try to stuff their 
guests beyond comfort with food, and when 
they refuse to let them go home when 
they want to go home and get to bed so 
that they can do their work the next day. 

Those who are in the habit of forcing 
their will on others under the guise of 
making them happy need to do some 
thinking about the old proverb: “There 
can be no disputing about tastes.” If 
their friends or wives or husbands or 
guests say that they don’t enjoy a certain 
game or pastime or recreation or sport 
or refreshment, there is no kindness in 
saying: “You must enjoy it. I’ll make you 
enjoy it.” Not to realize this means en- 
dangering love in marriage, joy in friend- 
ship, and the esteem and honor of all 
one’s friends and associates. 
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By the Bystander 





EWMAN Clubs are receiving 

considerable publicity these 
days. These clubs are centers of 
Catholic instruction, information 
and spiritual activity located at 
secular universities for the protec- 
tion of the faith of Catholic youth 
who attend these universities, and 
for the spread of the faith where 
possible. They are administered 
usually by a chaplain appointed 
by the bishop who gives all or 
most of his time to the students 
under his care. 

Excellent work is being done 
by many good priests who have 
been assigned to the role of New- 
man Club chaplains. Yet we think 
that parents should be fully aware 
of the objective difference be- 
tween a fully Catholic education, 
and the Catholic care that is pro- 
vided by a club that is merely an 
adjunct to a secular university. 


Even the name of Cardinal 
John Henry Newman, which has 
been universally chosen to repre- 
sent these Catholic Centers at sec- 
ular universities, should point up 
the difference between an educa- 
tion received at a Catholic school 
and one that is not. In his “Idea 
of a University,” Cardinal New- 
man set down the principle that 
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SL DE CLANLCES’ 


The Work of Newman Clubs 


the very heart of a true university 
education should be the science of 
theology, that is, the science of 
the proper knowledge of God and 
of man’s relation to God. From 
that center the university curric- 
ula should fan out to embrace all 
the arts and sciences that make up 
human culture as it has been 
handed down and_ developed 
through the centuries. 


There is practically no secular 
university that builds its educa- 
tional program around the science 
of theology. Most such universities 
have professors and administrators 
in key positions whoare atheists or 
agnostics, that is, who believe that 
there is no such thing as a science 
of theology. Most of them deal 
with religion at best in a relativ- 
istic way. They will have courses 
in the history of religion, in com- 
parative religion, in the origins of 
religion, but presented in such a 
way as to make it appear that 
there are no absolute and objec- 
tive truths in this field, and that, 
if any religion is good, one form 
of religion is as good as another. 

Newman Clubs, therefore, have 
the tremendously difficult task of 
offsetting these educational atti- 
tudes toward religion and theol- 
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ogy. They must, first, win the in- 
terest of Catholic students to the 
extent that they will sacrifice some 
of their free time or even their 
study time to attend the activities 
of the Newman club. Then they 
must provide instruction, educa- 
tion, religious formation and 
growth, and at the same time give 
ample opportunity for the use of 
the means of grace in the Mass 
and the sacraments and other spir- 
itual functions. High tribute 
must be paid to the effective man- 
ner in which chaplains of New- 
man Clubs have succeeded in 
these tasks. At the same time, most 
of these will readily concede that 
they are not able to reach all, nor 
even a substantial part, of the 
Catholic students at the secular 
university in which they work, 
and that even those whom they 
reach are not always rescued from 
the false philosophies to which 
they have been subjected in their 
classrooms. 


All this has been highlighted by 
the widely publicized controversy 
between Father Halton, the chap- 
lain of the Newman club at 
Princeton University, and the au- 
thorities of that institution. In fi- 
delity to his priestly obligations, 
Father Halton has tried to offset 
the secularism, liberalism and 
anti-Christian morality that he 
found inherent in the teaching 
system of the university, at least 
in behalf of Catholic students to 
whom he owes his first obligation. 
He admits that his own efforts 
and those of chaplains before him 
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have not succeeded in prevent- 
ing countless Princeton graduates 
from losing the Catholic faith that 
they possessed when they started 
their studies there. But now an- 
other development has _ taken 
place. The authorities at Prince- 
ton have shorn him of the priv- 
ileges usually accorded to a chap- 
lain because of what they call 
“interference” with the adminis- 
tration of the university. The ex- 
planation they give of what they 
mean by interference makes it 
clear that they do not want a 
Catholic priest in their midst who 
will publicly refute the liberal 
and secularistic teachings of the 
professors they sponsor. 


Er; spite of all this the fact must 
be realistically faced that New- 
man Clubs will always be needed 
at secular universities. There will 
always be reasons approved by 
bishops for the attendance of 
Catholics at such universities, for 
example: available Catholic uni- 
versities will be crowded; they 
will not have specific courses for 
which a student may be adapted; 
they will be so much more ex- 
pensive than a  state-supported 
school that the item of expense 
would prevent some youth from 
attaining a university education. 
Thus there will always have to be, 
as there are now, dedicated Cath- 
olic priests, chosen and authorized 
by their bishops, to care for the 
religious needs and the continu- 
ing intellectual formation of Cath- 
olic students in respect to their 
religion. These facts, however, do 
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not release Catholic parents from 
a threefold obligation, with the 
statement of which we feel that 
every Newman Club chaplain 
would concur. 

1) Moralists and canonists, 
quoting explicit documents of the 
Holy See, teach that Canon 1374 
of the Code of Canon -law of the 
Catholic Church which prohibits 
Catholic parents from sending 
their children to non-Catholic 
schools, applies to universities as 
well as to grade and high schools. 
Exceptions to the law are permit- 
ted 1) for a serious reason, 2) if 
the permission of the bishop is 
obtained, 3) if due precautions 
are taken to prevent a loss of 
faith. As mentioned above, par- 
ents often do have serious reasons 
for sending their sons and daugh- 
ters to a non-Catholic university. 
But without a serious reason they 
are not free to do so, and they 
should seek at least the approval 
of their pastor, who will know the 
mind of the bishop on this matter. 


This prohibition of the positive 
law of the Church is backed up by 
all that has been said above. In- 
deed, a Catholic parent who 
weighs these considerations care- 
fully, will inevitably want, even 
at the cost of sacrifice, to choose 
a Catholic university for his chil- 
dren. Whatever letters or degrees 
he would like to see after the 
name of his son or daughter when 
their higher studies have been 
completed, he will want most to 
know that the letters “R.C.” (Ro- 
man Catholic) belong there; not 
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the letters “L.R.C.” (Lapsed Ro- 
man Catholic.) 

2) Parents who do have reason 
and approval for sending a son or 
daughter to a non-Catholic school 
as a resident should feel them- 
selves bound in conscience to in- 
sist that this student keep up a 
close affiliation with the Newman 
club of the school he or she is at- 
tending. They should personally 
meet the Newman Club chaplain 
and personally entrust to his reli- 
gious care their son or daughter. 


3) Parents should concern 
themselves to see to it that the 
Newman Club chaplain is consult- 
ed about the courses taken at a 
secular university by their chil- 
dren. He will usually know, from 
experience and from his associa- 
tion with the university, what 
courses are a danger to the faith 
of a student. For example, Father 
Halton at Princeton came’ out 
publicly against the teaching of a 
professor at that university who 
summed up his ethical principles 
in a book which, with a vast show 
of erudition and very appealing 
sophistry, sought to prove that 
mercy-killing is not wrong, that 
abortion is not wrong, that birth- 
prevention: is not wrong, that di- 
vorce and remarriage are not 
wrong. Any Catholic parent who 
could sleep calmly while knowing 
that an 18-year-old son or daugh- 
ter was taking courses from a 
learned pundit who argued for 
such views could not be said to 
have a very firm grasp on the true 
faith. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


No Judgment on Individuals 


Ten years ago I dropped out of nature’s 
mad production race. I felt compelled to. 
Maybe if I had about five more hands, 
nerves of steel, and the strength of a 
horse, I would still be going strong as 
some durable women are. I don’t think 
they should be proud of themselves, as 
nature made them that way. If they felt 
they couldn’t stand it, they just wouldn't. 
Anyway, there are certain people who 
enjoy suffering, not for God’s sake, but 
for their own personal reasons, like the 
lady who wrote to you about her suffer- 
ing after a sterilizing operation. I felt 
just like she did when I was having my 
five children — depressed, driven, unhap- 
py, run down and worn out and old. I 
still haven’t got my strength back after 
the last one. I don’t feel that anyone, un- 
less they walk in my exact footsteps, has 
any right to judge me, and I hope that 
God is more charitable and merciful than 
people in this world. 

Stockton, Calif. Mrs. N. N. 
@ No judgment on individuals is ever 
passed in THE LIGUORIAN. It is our 
task to present the objective laws that 
God has made for mankind, on which 
their salvation depends. It is for each in- 
dividual to judge himself or herself hon- 
estly, before the final judgment is made 
by God. 

The editors 
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Underpaid Church Employees 


Your stand on unions and employer- 
employee relationships receives much ac- 
claim from me and my family. However, 
this position brings to my mind an allied 
problem that I have never been able to 
understand or defend. This is the “do-as- 
I-say, not-as-I-do” policy of many Cath- 
olic Church authorities in this regard. 
Papal encyclicals, college courses, the edi- 
torial policy of many Catholic publica- 
tions preach the dignity of the working- 
man, the obligation of paying living wages, 
etc. These principles seem to be mostly 
pulpit platitudes as far as lay employees 
of the Church are concerned. In my ex- 
perience such employees are usually paid 
far less than the going rate. One theory 
is sometimes offered, that Catholic lay 
workers are willing to accept less than 
living wages because it is a privilege to 
work for the Church. Even if this were 
true, it seems to me that Church author- 
ities have an obligation to practice what 
the Church preaches about living wages. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. D. F. G. 
® Generalizations are always dangerous 
and sometimes even slanderous. It is in- 
deed true that there are still quite a few 
instances of underpaid church janitors, 
secretaries, full-time organists, etc. In 
some instances the individuals involved do 
not need or want more than they are get- 
ting, because they desire to give something 
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to God. In some small parishes the pastor 
is dependent on voluntary help, because 
there is just not sufficient income to pay 
proper salaries for it. But the fact must 
be faced that there has always been a 
tendency in some quarters of the Church 
to get as much from employees as possible 
for as little as possible. The situation is 
improving, and we hope that the improve- 
ment will continue until the underpaid 
Church employee will be a rare exception. 
The editors 


One of Many 


Your story in the October issue about 
the priest nearly freezing to death, losing 
his legs, and still coming back for more 
was as fine a story as I have ever read. 
Give us more like it. 
Rosemont, Pa. A. D. 
@ Father Joseph Goiffon, the subject of 
the little biography referred to by our 
correspondent, is only one of many heroic 
missionaries whose labors, exploits and 
sufferings have been one of the glories of 
the Catholic Church. From time to time 
we plan further mining in this rich vein 
in THE LIGUORIAN. 


The editors 


Women’s Confessions 

Why do you say, as you did in your 
September issue, that women are allowed 
to go to confession only in the church or 
in any part of a church, whereas men 
may go to confession anywhere. I cannot 
understand why women should be treated 
differently from men in this matter. 
N. N. N. N. 
@ If a woman is sick and cannot con- 
veniently go to church for confession, she 
may receive the sacrament anywhere. She 
may also go to confession in a place that 
the bishop of the diocese has decreed and 
decided to be suitable for women’s con- 
fessions, even though the place be outside 
a church. Ordinarily, however, the church 
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is considered the proper place for the 
hearing of women’s confessions for the 
simple reason that such a rule protects 
both the women and the priest. It does 
not take very much to make some people 
talk. Especially is this the case in regard 
to women’s confessions. So the Church 
puts up a safeguard. She makes the con- 
fession of women public; that is, she lets 
it be known that women tell their sins in 
a confessional that stands right out in the 
open in a Catholic church. And there are 
people close by when this takes place. 
There can hardly be cause for wild talk 
under such circumstances. 
The editors 


Let Us Pray for Perseverance! 

I read the letter sent in by a 16-year- 
old boy in your November issue, and 
though I am only 14, I agree with him. 
You are always talking about teen-agers 
who do wrong. You never mention those 
who go steady for a while and then lose 
interest and just break up. These kids 
have not done anything wrong. Maybe 
they had goodnight kisses, and petted in 
the tunnel of love, but that’s as far as it 
goes. I have been going steady since I was 
in the 3rd grade, with different boys. 
Right now I’m going with a very nice 
Catholic boy. I feel that if a person is a 
Catholic he should know enough not to 
get too deeply involved. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. N. N. 
@ Jt would be a wonderful thing if the 
fact of being Catholic made it impossible 
for teen-agers to do wrong or get too 
deeply involved when they take up steady 
company-keeping. It is so easy to say that 
kissing and petting are harmless things, 
but the fact is that, clothed in the realities 
of flesh and blood, they are morally ex- 
plosive, especially for teen-agers. It will 
be a long, hard pull to convince neglected 
youngsters of these proven facts. 

The editors 
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Too Young for School? 

In regard to your article, “Starting 
Children in the Public Schools,” in your 
November issue, my experience may be 
of some help to others. My daughter’s 
birthday is December 4, and in our dio- 
cese a child must be six by November 1 
to enter the first grade. I could have sent 
her to public school kindergarten when 
she was nearly five. However I realized 
that a year would have to elapse between 
kindergarten and her entering the first 
grade of our Catholic -school. Therefore 
I decided to wait a year before sending 
her to kindergarten, which meant that 
she was nearly six at the time. I admit 
that kindergarten became a little boring 
to her, but she was occupied, and became 
friends with many girls who started out 
in the Catholic school with her the fol- 
lowing year. I am convinced now that 
this has helped her, as she has been high 
in her class. When she made her first 
Communion, I felt that she knew much 
more about it than she would have a 
year before. It hasn’t hurt her in the least 
to wait; in fact it has been good for her. 
I would do the same again if the oppor- 
tunity arose. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. J. R. 
®@Many parents would experience the same 
advantages of adjusting themselves to the 
age-ruling for entrance into Catholic 
schools, if they could overcome the strong 
desire to push their children into school 
routine at too early an age. 

The editors 


Masses for Rich and Poor 

I should like to have you clarify a re- 
cent statement in the Readers Ask depart- 
ment on the question of a rich man being 
able to have more Masses offered for his 
soul than a poor one. I don’t think your 
answer gives any satisfaction at all. If the 
poor receive as many graces as the rich 
from the Masses, why should the rich 
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bother to have any said? You don’t give 
a thing with your answer except maybe a 
consoling thought that the poor also re- 
ceive some benefits, while others who can 
afford it get more. In other words, the 
more you give, the more you get, and 
we're right back where we started: it 
doesn’t seem fair. I don’t want to appear 
stubborn or opinionated, but I don’t think 
you can give me any enlightenment. 

Flint, Mich. M. E. 
© We cannot compute mathematically the 
amount of grace a person receives from a 
Mass offered for him. It is not. the number 
of Masses said for a person that matters 


‘but the AMOUNT of the merit of the 


Mass which God chooses to give us. God 
will pay far more attention to the individ- 
ual sacrifice of the person who asks to 
have the Mass offered than to the number 
of dollars given as the stipend. Therefore 
it is possible that the rich man may be 
obliged to have a thousand Masses offered 
to obtain as much benefit as the poor man 
gets from one Mass. The person for whom 
the Mass is offered derives great personal 
benefit, it is true; but we must not forget 
that they who are in a position to have 
many Masses offered and do so, give 
glory to God and procure great benefits 
for all the living and the dead. Again, the 
Church obliges pastors to offer Mass for 
all their parishioners frequently during the 
year. Lastly, the poor man can have ac- 
cess to the fruits of the Mass in another 
way: for example, by regular and devout 
attendance at Mass. In this way he might 
end up with much greater merit from the 
Mass than the man who is able to have 
many Masses offered for himself but who, 
during life, never showed much love for 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
The editors 


Babies and Baptism 
About once a week we hear that an in- 
fant has been found dead in his crib with 
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cause of death unknown. The first thing 
that comes to my mind when this happens 
is, “Was the baby baptized in time?” I 
have talked to other young mothers and 
they agree that they are constantly worry- 
ing until their babies are baptized. I have 
asked to have my babies baptized in the 
hospital, but this is not the custom. Why 
couldn’t it be the custom? 

Toledo, Ohio Mrs. M. H. 
© This mother seems to be unduly anx- 
ious. In regard to the baptism of infants 
we must use human prudence and dili- 
gence and leave all possible contingencies 
in the hands of the good God. Baptism is 


a sacred ceremony that incorporates the 


child into the Mystical Body of Christ and 
should be administered with all due solem- 
nity. Hence the Church rules that baptism 
should be administered in the parish 
church. When there is no apparent danger 
to the life of the child there is no obliga- 
tion to have the baby baptized immediate- 
ly after birth, but baptism should be ad- 
ministered as soon after birth, in the parish 
church, as is prudently possible. In case of 
danger to the infant’s life, baptism is ad- 
ministered in the hospital. 
The editors 


Lying and Killing 

Some time ago you wrote that telling 
a lie is always a sin, even when the lie 
might do some good. If this is true for 
the eighth commandment, why is it not 
also true for the fifth? This command- 
ment does not say, “Thou shalt not kill, 
except in self-defense, in executing a crim- 
inal, in a just war.” How is such killing 
justified? When someone wrote a while 
back and said he could not believe that 
war is moral, you said he should form a 
right conscience in this matter. Does this 
mean one must believe in war to have 
a right conscience? May one not be a 
Catholic and a pacifist? You say it is the 
tradition of the Church that one may kill 
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in a just war. When was this tradition 
established? I never heard of the early 
Christians killing in self-defense. Who de- 
termines when a war is just or not? Each 
individual? The leaders of the country 
declaring war? We learned in theology 
that it is absurd to say that two wrongs 
make a right. If a so-called just war is 
a case of the end justifying the means, 
how do you explain it? 

Oberlin, Ohio B. L. 
© There is a positive side to the fifth com- 
mandment, as well as a negative. It is 
this: Thou shalt preserve thy own life by 
every reasonable means. Or it can be ex- 
pressed negatively: Thou shalt not kill 
thyself, nor permit thyself to be killed 
when it can be prevented by reasonable 
means. A man’s obligation and right to 
preserve his own life supersede many oth- 
er obligations and give him the right to 
defend his life against a murderer, even 
ij the only means of doing this is by kill- 
ing the aggressor. The fundamental prin- 
ciples governing a just war are an exten- 
sion of the same reasoning. Unjust ag- 
gressors, seeking to take our lives in war, 
may be thrown back even at the expense 
of their lives. 


The editors 


Rosaries and Medals 

Our young Redemptorist missionaries 
in Puerto Rico, Brazil, Dominican Repub- 
lic, etc., are constantly asking our “Mis- 
sion Academy” for religious articles — 
rosaries, holy pictures, medals, books. We 
know that you do not publish appeals in 
your publication no matter how worthy 
the cause. We know also from experience 
that many people wonder what they can 
do with extra religious articles — even 
used and in need of repair — instead of 
just throwing them away or letting them 
lie around the house. Therefore we would 
be very happy if you would publish this 
letter, not as an appeal but as a bit of 
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information for the benefit of the persons 
who would like to dispose of their surplus 
religious articles. Thank you for this fa- 
vor, Fathers, if you see fit to publish this 
letter, but thank you especially for giving 
us THE LIGUORIAN. All of us semi- 
narians hope and pray that when we enter 
the ministry, we may teach the wonderful 
truths of Christ and His Church as simply 
and as clearly as does THE LIGUORIAN. 
Esopus, N. Y. Fr. J. R. F. 
©@ The address to which religious articles, 
as specified in this letter, may be sent is: 
St. Alphonsus Mission Academy, Esopus, 
New York. 


The editors 


A Good Point 

Most of your comments on birth-pre- 
vention leave something very important 
unsaid. Not enough knowledge in regard 
to partial or complete abstinence from the 
marriage act is being disseminated by 
Catholic authorities, both clerical and 
medical. Whether this is due to Freudian 
errors permeating our society, or because 
society as a whole worships bodily com- 
forts and pleasures I do not know. It is 
strikingly evident from a cursory appraisal 
of all types of entertainment and cultural 
media that consideration for the body is 
paramount with us. Has it ever been sug- 
gested that we are also intellectual beings, 
and that the proper development of the 
rational powers of man can bring him 
closer to the highest intelligence, namely 
God? 

Would it not be possible to bring before 
engaged couples the proposition that at 
some times in their married lives absten- 
tion from the marriage act will be not 
only desirable, but absolutely necessary? 
The act of love is primarily an act of pro- 
creation, a biological act. But becausé 
man is composed of body and soul, mind 
and will, his rational nature also enters 
into it. If it could be emphasized that the 
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use of the privilege of marriage can be 
modified and subdued if reason deems 
necessary, perhaps a new type of thinking 
would emerge. It is surely good to sacri- 
fice a legitimate right for earthly purposes 
as well as for divine. If people realized 
this, there would be far less talk about 
reasons for the sin of contraception. 
Broadview, Ill. Mrs. D. E. A. 
© We have often written about the neces- 
sity of abstinence from the privileges of 
marriage at certain periods and under cer- 
tain circumstances in marriage. We doubt 
that any priest ever gives a marriage in- 
struction to an engaged couple without 
pointing this out. But our correspondent 
makes a good point. It should be stressed 
more and more to offset the worship of 
the body and of sex that is so prominent 
a feature in our society. 
The editors 


Kind Words 

Thank you for your two articles, one on 
blindness and the other on deafness in the 
Thoughts for the Shut-in column. They 
were beautifully done and showed a rare 
understanding of what lies behind the de- 
privation of sight or sound. Too frequent- 
ly these people are lost sight of because 
they are not flat on their backs. 
Washington, D. C. F. W. 
®@ There can be no doubt that the blind 
and the deaf have an especially difficult 
cross: to bear. Their prayers, therefore, are 
particularly valuable. Our hope is that 
those reached by our columns may keep 
our work in their prayers. 

The editors 


I have always loved and cherished my 
faith, but your LIGUORIAN has made 
that faith stronger and more loved than 
ever. Your articles leave no doubt as to | 


where a Catholic should stand in all 
matters. 
Hialeah, Fla. Mrs. J. W. F. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Bible 


This article is the first of two on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible. 


JOHN E. DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


T IS ten years since a Bedouin 
shepherd named The Wolf, while 
searching for buried treasure in the 
desert of Judea, threw a rock into a 
cave that held the hidden cache of 
precious parchments now known as 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Since then pop- 
ular magazines in this country have 
printed many articles suggesting that 
these fabulously ancient manuscripts 
would cast considerable doubt on the 
historic origin of Christianity. Such 
speculation begot an eager excite- 
ment among those anxious to dis- 
prove the Christian Gospel. 
Scholars have now studied most of 
the scrolls and have published some 
of their findings, so that it is possi- 
ble at last to appraise them calmly. 
The real value of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is far different from what was 
hinted at by the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith; they are the fulfillment of 
a Bible scholar’s dream, for they pro- 
vide a long sought means to test the 
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accuracy of inspired Old Testament 
records and incidentally to corrob- 
orate that part of the Bible which 
leads up to Christ and His Church. 

After the first discovery, Bedouins 
later found ten more caves with 
equally precious parchments, and in 
the same area archeologists disclosed 
the buried outlines of a pre-Christian 
monastery whose monks were the 
owners of the scrolls. The fascinat- 
ing story of discovery has been told 
countless times in books and secular 
magazines, but more recently it has 
been dramatized by both radio and 
television. 


More wondrous still, though in- 
finitely more tedious, has been the 
deciphering of the mystery in the 
scrolls, for they tell of life among 
these monks at least a hundred years 
before Christ. Yet their resemblance 
in religious practice to the first 
Christians is so startling that some 
writers do not hesitate to assert that 
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it was from the ferment of this mon- 
astery that Christianity took its rise. 
Others say that the monks were real- 
ly Christians before Christ. All this 
is an exaggeration. What the scrolls 
reveal is the exact contrary. Not on- 
ly is there no direct connection be- 
tween the owners of the scrolls and 
the first personalities of the Chris- 
tian faith, but there is an infinite 
jump between them. The monks re- 
main in the Old Testament, and it is 
precisely because they do, that they 
were the best possible guardians of 
the scrolls and witnesses of the Bi- 
ble before Christ. 


A PRECIOUS TREASURE 


WENTY centuries have gnawed 
away at the scrolls; yet the 
treasure that remains is more preci- 
ous than a mine of gold or a lode 
bearing uranium. Among the frag- 
ments are portions of every book in 
the Old Testament except that of 
Esther. Most precious of all are two 
scrolls which give us the complete 
- book of Isaias the prophet. All of 
these books are in the original langu- 
age of the Old Testament and all can 
be dated back to at least two centur- 
ies before Christ. 


The caves where these parchments 
lay buried for two thousand years 
under desert sands were really the 
library of the ancient monastery. 
Since the monastery lies in Qumran 
by the Dead Sea its ghostly owners 
have come to be known as the monks 
of Qumran. They were doubtless a 
fervent and even fiercely religious 
sect of Jews called Essenes. Some 
members of this sect would still be 
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in Jerusalem to hear our Lord and 
some would become Christians but 
those of Qumran fled to this region 
at the time of the Maccabean wars 
which are vividly described in the 
last two books of the Catholic Old 
Testament. 


The most striking thing about the 
monks of Qumran is their religious 
practice, for many of their monastic 
customs are found in the Catholic 
Church today. Edmund Wilson, a 
popular American writer, and others 
have emphasized these customs, es- 
pecially to hint that the monks were 
Christians of a sort before Christ. 
They lived a life of monastic pover- 
ty, owning everything in common. 
They had a high respect for virgin- 
ity, hitherto unsuspected in the Old 
Testament, and they lived for a time 
as celibate monks. They had a litur- 
gical life centering around a com- 
munal banquet that vaguely suggests 
the Mass and they had ritual wash- 
ings like baptism. They were diligent 
in the practice of asceticism, but most 
remarkable of all, they revered a 
Teacher of Righteousness as_ their 
Leader or Master who was being 
persecuted by a Wicked High Priest 
and they were confidently awaiting 
the coming of a Saviour. 


In spite of this they were not 
Christians. The atoning death of 
Christ which is at the heart of the 
Christian faith and is clearly fore- 
told in the Old Testament was still 
hidden from them. They had no 
specifically Christian practices. For 
example they had no sacraments nor 
did they have the sacrifice of the 
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Mass. How could they have these 
things since Christ had not yet ap- 
peared? As for morality, neither did 
they keep God’s law in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. They manifest no knowl- 
edge of the commandment of univer- 
sal love which is called the law of 
the New Testament. In fact they 
thought of themselves as a predes- 
tined and chosen elect. 

Perhaps they represented the height 
of religious yearning in the centuries 
before our Saviour’s birth but their 
faith is clearly characterized by self- 
righteousness, exclusiveness and ex- 
ternals — the very things that Christ 
would condemn in the Scribes and 
the Pharisees. Nevertheless, they had 
a zeal for the Word of God and the 
faith to preserve it scrupulously. It is 
thanks to them that we have today 
these priceless manuscripts, in the 
original language of the Bible, cen- 
turies older even than the most an- 
cient manuscripts of the Catholic 
Church. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE 


OW it often shocks modern 

Christians to learn that before 
the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
there were no manuscripts of the an- 
cient Bible older than Christianity. 
Indeed, the Jews themselves own no 
Old Testament manuscripts older 
than the ninth century A.D. This 
simply means that through the ages 
Biblical scholars carefully copied the 
ancient scrolls and then destroyed the 
originals as no longer useful. 


Such facts are startling to no one 
less than to Catholics. The Church 
inherited the Old Testament from 
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Jesus Christ at the time He founded 
His Church and proceeded to copy 
the Scriptures. The manuscripts in- 
herited were from that version of the 
Bible called the Septuagint and were 
in Greek. Even today in the Vatican 
there survives an almost perfect copy 
of this complete Old Testament Bi- 
ble. It dates back almost to the sec- 
ond century and is called the Vatican 
Codex. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


FTER our Lord’s death, the 

apostles and evangelists gave 
the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment to the living Church. Fragments 
of these manuscripts from just after 
the first century still survive. It was 
in the year 350 A.D. that the Church 
put together the ancient scrolls of the 
Old and the contemporary manu- 
scripts of the New Testament to form 
one book or the Bible as we have it 
today. 

About the same time the Church 
commissioned its great Biblical schol- 
ar, St. Jerome, to make a completely 
new translation from the original 
languages of the Bible into Latin. His 
Bible is still known as the Vulgate 
version and is now the official Bible 
of the Catholic Church. These two 
Bibles of the Catholic Church have 
always been not only the most accur- 
ate but the most complete and an- 
cient texts of the Bible. 

Now the Dead Sea Scrolls will al- 
most certainly illuminate and correct 
some obscure passages in both Bibles, 
but what is indicated so far is this: 
they will raise the prestige of the 
Septuagint Bible by showing its great- 
er accuracy in some passages than the 
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Hebrew Bible and at the same time 
they will prove the outstanding ac- 
curacy of the official Catholic Bible 
in comparison with all modern trans- 
lations or texts of the Bible. 


THE VALUE OF THE SCROLLS 


O appreciate the value of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls one needs to 
recall the astounding story of the Bi- 
ble and the incredible zeal of Bibli- 
cal scholars to keep the text accur- 
ate through the centuries. “All thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord.” 
(Isaias 54:13) The Bible is the in- 
spired record of God’s teaching or 
revelation to His people. As such it 
is a single book carried down by a 
people most ancient in their origin 
and because they were God’s chosen 
race, most unique in their history, the 
Jews. Thus it is a history of God’s 
dealing with His chosen people until 
the time when it records His rejec- 
tion of them. It was written during a 
period of fourteen hundred years. 


All true believers look on the Bi- 
ble as God’s Word but not of course 
as a book dropped down from heav- 
en. God spoke through sacred writ- 
ers who recorded His utterances, and 
St. Paul in the New Testament re- 
minds us that God spoke first to the 
fathers through prophets and last of 
all to us through His beloved Son. 
He spoke at different times to a na- 
tion undergoing great vicissitudes of 
fortune from slavery to a journey of 
forty years in the wilderness; from a 
desert tribe to a triumphant king- 
dom; from a glorious reign to a de- 
feated and abject people; from exile 
to return and restoration; and final- 
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ly to the time of their visitation by 
God in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Before the time of printing, anoth- 
er 1400 years, Biblical scrolls had to 
be copied and recopied by hand so 
that by the time those now discov- 
ered by the Dead Sea had been plac- 
ed there they may have been rewrit- 
ten hundreds of times. While the 
Church tells us that the original writ- 
ers of the Bible were inspired by God 
to write correctly, it has no such the- 
ory for the copyists. There is ample 
evidence that some of these could 
nod now and then like Homer and 
were even capable of inserting lines 
here and there which are definitely 
not part of the inspired text. Yet the 
Dead Sea Scrolls are a thousand years 
older than those from which practic- 
ally all modern translations have 
been made except those of the Cath- 
olic Church. 


THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE 


LREADY these recovered man- 

uscripts are raising the prestige 
of the Septuagint Bible. For although 
this Bible is in the Greek language, 
it is older than any other copy of the 
Old Testament, and the scrolls now 
prove that in some passages it is 
more accurate than the Hebrew or 
Masoretic Bible possessed today by 
the Jews. 

How did the Septuagint come 
about? In this way: the leading 
families of the Jews were led from 
Jerusalem into captivity when the 
Babylonians defeated them almost 
six centuries before the time of 
Christ. In the land of their exile they 
at length felt the influence of Gre- 
cian culture spread throughout Asia 
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Minor. Greek became their adopted 
language and it was natural that for 
their own convenience or at the re- 
quest of their captors they should 
make a Greek version of the Hebrew 
Bible. It was at this time that the last 
inspired books of the Bible were 
written and some of these were orig- 
inally written in Greek. 


When the Jews returned home at 
last they found that in Jerusalem He- 
brew had become a debased language. 
Hence they continued to express 
themselves in Greek and to use the 
Greek or Septuagint Bible. When 
Christ came, His followers wrote the 
books of the New Testament, for the 
most part, in Greek also. Further- 
more, the evangelists quote from the 
Septuagint Bible when they cite the 
prophecies which foretell and iden- 
tify Christ. It seems thus evident that 
this was the Bible used by our Lord 
Himself. 


ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATION 


SE of the Greek Bible by the 
Catholic Church to prove 
Christ’s divinity bred a_ reaction 
among the unconverted Jews. They 
maintained that no translation of the 
Bible could ever be as accurate as the 
original. They also asserted that the 
force of the proof of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ derived more from the 
Greek translation than it did from 
the true meaning of Scripture. 

The first part of this argument 
was not lost upon the early Fathers 
of the Church. Origen, the most 
towering scholar of the Church in the 
East, produced a Bible in which the 
text appears in parallel columns in 
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Hebrew and in five Greek versions 
of the Old Testament. Then Pope 
Damasus asked St. Jerome, the great 
Biblical scholar of all time, to make 
a completely new translation of the 
entire Bible from the original langu- 
ages in which its various books were 
written. 

Jerome studied the Hebrew langu- 
age in order to translate from ancient 
manuscripts in the original Bible 
language. These manuscripts have 
long since crumbled into dust. St. 
Jerome used Origen’s work to help 
him in his translation also, but it is 
important to realize that he constant- 
ly referred to the Septuagint Bible 
which was at that time the official 
Bible of the Catholic Church. In view 
of this it is difficult to see how any 
modern version of the Bible which 
differs in great part from St. Jer- 
ome’s can have the prestige and ac- 
curacy of the Vulgate. Nevertheless 
the Dead Sea Scrolls may correct 
even some passages of the Vulgate 
because they go back to six centur- 
ies before St. Jerome. 


MODERN VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 


HAT about modern versions 

of the Bible? The story of the 
modern Bible begins with the inven- 
tion of the printing press. Johann 
Gutenberg, a devout Catholic, was 
the inventor or perfector of printing 
and the first book he printed was the 
Vulgate Bible. Of course, Gutenberg 
could not foresee that within a cen- 
tury the printing of Bibles would be 
the chief means of spreading heresy. 
The first Protestant Bibles were sim- 
ply translations in a garbled form of 
St. Jerome’s Bible, but often they 
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owed as much to the heretical opin- 
ions of their printer as they did to 
St. Jerome or the Holy Ghost. 

Later reformers on the other hand 
insisted on a return to the original 
languages of the Bible. Thus not on- 
ly did they reject the Latin Vulgate 
but the Greek Septuagint also and 
with it seven books that were not in 
the Masoretic Bible. These books 
are: Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobias, 
Judith, Baruch and the books of 
Maccabees. 


Unfortunately the Hebrew manu- 
scripts used in making the Old Test- 
ament of the Protestant Bible as well 
as the Greek manuscripts for the 
New were neither ancient nor free 
from errors. The King James Ver- 
sion, most popular of all Protestant 
Bibles in this country, has had to be 
revised twice to correct inaccuracies. 
The last time, in 1952, scholars cor- 
rected more than 5000 errors, though 
most of them were minor. Now the 
Dead Sea Scrolls will demand a third 
revision and probably the return of 
seven books to the Protestant Old 
Testament, for these missing books 
are also found among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


A year before the King James Bi- 
ble appeared, English Catholics had 
produced a Catholic Bible in their 
own language. True, there had been 
translations into English from the 
time of Venerable Bede and Alfred 
the Great. Priests customarily trans- 
lated the Scriptures also for their 
sermons, and St. Thomas More af- 
firmed that he had used a complete 
version of an English Catholic Bible 
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long before any Protestant Bible was 
known in England. 

English Catholic scholars however, 
had produced their Bible. with the 
purpose of putting into the hands of 
laymen a Catholic Bible that was 
readable in contemporary English 
prose. Since all priests and seminar- 
ians had been driven out of England 
into exile they began it in Rheims, 
and completed it in Douay, France. 
The Douay-Rheims, or Catholic Bi- 
ble, lacked something of the literary 
splendor of the King James Bible that 
followed it but it has always tran- 
scended the standard Protestant Bi- 
ble in essential. accuracy. Bishop 
Challonor edited it later to make it 
more readable. 


THE WORK OF SCHOLARS 


HE latest development in the 
search for the original text is 
the collaboration of Biblical scholars 
of varying beliefs. The Church has 
always encouraged Catholic scholars 
to search out every source of insight 
into the Bible, and recent popes have 
urged scholars to use all modern 
methods of research to arrive at the 
most ancient and pure text of St. Jer- 
ome. From Pope Leo XIII on, more- 
over, the popes have made the an- 
cient Biblical manuscripts, owned by 
the Church, available for the study of 
serious non-Catholic scholars. Chris- 
tian archeologists working together 
have been turning up lost manu- 
scripts of the Bible and thus tracing 
the text back through the centuries 
at the very time when modern ene- 
mies of the faith have been subject- 
ing the Bible to a scathing “inner 
criticism.” 
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pre-marriage 


Unchaperoned Vacations 


ROBLEM: I am 21 years old and a 

member of the armed forces serving 
overseas. In a short time I shall have my 
first extended leave in the States, and will 
land in New York City. My home is in 
the Middle West, and I have a girl friend 
there. My plan is to have my girl friend 
meet me in New York and spend a week 
with me there, seeing the sights, going to 
shows, taking in some of the many attrac- 
tions that are offered in New York. My 
parents tell me that this would be wrong 
unless the girl had some kind of chaper- 
one. I tell them that I know what is right 
and wrong and my girl friend does too, 
and that they should permit us to act as 
intelligent adults. We can have a wonder- 
ful time without danger to either of us. 
What do you say? 


OLUTION: Theoretically one could 
make out a fairly good case for the 
possibility of such a rendezvous turning 
out to be a wonderful and innocent good 
time, but only if certain very definite rules 
were mutually observed. I assume from 
your statement of the problem that neither 
you nor the girl have relatives or close 
friends in New York with whom you 
could stay, and that therefore you would 
both have to stay in hotels. These would 
be the rules under which I say, theoretical- 
ly, danger might be removed from such a 
week-long stay together in a strange city: 
1) That you stay in separate hotels. 
Separate hotels can be found quite close 
together in New York so that there would 
be no need for more than a block or two 
of walking when you were to meet for a 
date. 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


2) That you spend none of your time 
together in the hotel room of either one 
of you. The better hotels have strictly 
enforced rules prohibiting male guests 
from having female guests in their rooms 
at least without leaving the door wide 
open, and vice versa. Hotels that enforce 
this rule are in the minority, but they are 
the ones that are concerned about their 
reputation for respectability. The fact that 
they lay down such rules should make 
quite clear the common opinion of decent 
people regarding the danger inherent in 
hotel room trysts of unmarried couples. 

3) That you seriously take care to avoid 
those shows and places of amusement in 
New York that are morally evil or incit- 
ing to evil. There are bad stage shows, 
bad movies, bad night-clubs and bad 
places of amusement all over New York. 
If you aimlessly browse around without 
guidance or planning, you will inevitably 
find yourself and your girl caught in some 
of the occasions of sin that are so plenti- 
ful in the big city. 

If, over and above our interest as a 
priest, we had a strong personal interest 
in your welfare by reason of ‘friendship 
or close relationship, and if on that basis 
you were to ask our advice, we would 
strongly urge you not to go through with 
your plan of spending a week with your 
girl friend as two strangers in a strange 
big city. If she could come with a friend 
or member of her family and have lodg- 
ings with that person, we would have no 
objection. But why not otherwise? Because 
you would find it humanly most difficult, 
as anonymous strangers in a strange city, 
to keep the rules set down above. Because, 
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Replies to our article on wanting 
a large family proved to be too 
many for Readers Retort. Here 


is a sampling of these replies. 


What People 


Think of 


Large Families 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


EW issues of THE LIGUORIAN 

have ever occasioned so large 
a flood of letters from readers as that 
of October, 1957. In that issue two 
articles were especially singled out 
for comment and discussion by read- 
ers. The first bore the title, “Why 
You Should Want a Large Family.” 
The second, under the heading, “Is 
Heaven Worth the Trouble?” con- 
sisted of the reproduction of a letter 
we had received from a Catholic wife 
in which she gave her reasons for 
practicing birth-prevention, and an 
answer to the letter. 

Many good readers took a person- 
al interest in the spiritual and tem- 
poral problems of the troubled moth- 
er, whose name we had signed as 
“Mrs. N.N.,” and sent us letters to 
be forwarded to her, or letters that 
might profitably be read by her and 
her husband. These we sent on to 
her. She has acknowledged them 
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with deepest gratitude, and states 
that she and her husband are read- 
ing them over and over and finding 
help in them that they never ex- 
pected to receive in this world. 

Literally hundreds of letters, how- 
ever, commented on the other article, 
“Why You Should Want a Large 
Family.” Any cross section of them 
presents a fairly complete view of the 
various attitudes that people have 
toward large families today. 

These letters break down into three 
kinds: 1) Those that wholehearted- 
ly agree with the stand taken in the 
article; 2) those that wholeheartedly, 
and, in some gases, violently, disa- 
gree; 3) those that reveal some mis- 
understanding of the article, as a 
scrupulous approach to their own 
particular problems. 

Both because of the importance 
of the topic, and of the wide interest 
it has evoked, we present here a 
sampling of the letters in the three 
categories. 
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coming home from overseas, you will long 
for affection, and your longing will lead 
to concupiscence, and the concupiscence 
to sin. Be wise, and humbly mindful of 
the human weakness you share with us all. 


? 9 


Parish Lines 


Recently the bishop made a new parish 
in our part of town, and we found our- 
selves cut off from a parish to which our 
family had belonged for fifty years. We 
just couldn’t see making a change, so we 
have continued to attend our old parish 
church. Are we doing wrong? 


UR answer would have to be yes, 

unless your proper pastor has given 
his permission for some special reason. 
We realize full well that to leave a parish 
in which one has gone to school and 
grown up can be a difficult thing. The old 
parish church has a certain beloved fa- 
miliarity about it. The old pastor may be 
easier to get along with, and a good friend 
of the family as well. Attending the new 
parish church on the other hand perhaps 
entails a number of inconveniences; it 
might even happen that one has to travel 
a greater distance to church than in the 
old days. And the new congregation has 
to face a building program with the con- 
sequent staggering debt. 

Certainly the easier thing to do would 
be to say: I don’t want any part of it. 
But look at the problem for a moment 
from the bishop’s point of view. He has 
an obligation to provide spiritual care for 
his flock. If an area becomes increasingly 
populous, so that a particular parish be- 
comes huge and unwieldly in size, the 
logical thing for the bishop to do, if he 
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Arrange that your girl friend have some- 
one with her, if she meets you in New 
York, as a practical measure for protect- 
ing both you and her from unnecessary 
and too great danger of evil. 


? 9 ? 


eee 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


has priests available, is to start a new 
parish, breaking off some of the old as 
a kind of nucleus around which the new 
congregation may be built up. If your 
home happens to be in the territory desig- 
nated for the new parish, the right and 
proper thing to do is cheerfully to obey 
the bishop and give your entire allegiance 
to the new parish to which you are as- 
signed. 

If you have a bona fide membership in 
a national parish, of course, you are not 
directly affected by these territorial 
changes. A national parish is one which 
in former days at least was founded to 
serve some particular national group, such 
as the German-speaking people, or the 
Irish. 


A priest assigned to start a new parish 
is in a particularly lonely and exposed 
position. It does not make his work easier 
if he encounters families which will not 
acknowledge him, or which fight his every 
gesture toward them as their pastor. Cer- 
tainly, as we have said, a new parish en- 
tails much work, much sacrifice, and, 
alas, much debt. But there is a special 
grace and blessing, we are sure, on those 
families which do their best to make their 
new pastor feel welcome, and which cheer- 
fully shoulder their proportionate part of 
the burden as the new parish plant slowly 
rises to the honor and glory of God. 
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I. IN AGREEMENT 
From Michigan 


“Thanks for the article on why 
you should want a large family. As 
we are expecting our eighth child, we 
were especially interested in it. The 
many advantages you pointed out are 
all so true; far greater indeed than 
the so-called disadvantages. As a fam- 
ily of modest means we were espec- 
ially impressed by what you said on 
children and education. 

“Naturally there are times when 
raising a large family seems to be— 
and is—a big job. But you don’t just 
raise a family by yourself. God is 
right there with you all the time. He 
seems very close especially at such 
times as when our oldest boy was 
born with congenital heart trouble, 
or when our little girl was born with- 
out a hip-joint. After operations, 
prayers, etc., they are both fine now. 

“My husband and I are fairly 
young, so I’m sure we’ll be hearing 
the patter of many more little feet 
for a number of years, and we are 
glad of it... . Mrs. C. W.” 

e 
From Arizona 


“We have seven children; my hus- 
band’s work takes him away from 
home a great deal; I do all my own 
work plus the yard work when my 
husband is gone; we have the oldest 
car in the neighborhood; I have just 
turned thirty and realize that I have 


15 years ahead of me in which to, 


have children. But, contrary to Mar- 
garet Sanger, I am not harassed, 
overworked, nervous, or doomed to 
a life of drudgery. I am extremely 
happy, passionately in love with my 
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husband, and completely unashamed 
to tell anybody. Both my husband 
and I hope to have more children, 
because we know now that with 
every child new graces are given to 
us by God. We have friends and 
neighbors who admit to practicing 
birth-prevention, but I frankly believe 
that they envy our peace of mind. 
os SE NO 


From Washington 
“I can imagine the protests that 
will come to your office over the arti- 
cle on large families. Let me say a 
word too. We were a childless cou- 
ple for five years. Then we heard of 
a boy who needed a home, and we 
very much needed a boy to make our 
house a home. He was a spastic, com- 
pletely crippled except for his large 
warm heart and generously given 
smiles. Then came twelve more chil- 
dren, two of our own and ten adopt- 
ed. We find great contentment and 
peace in being allowed, or rather 
chosen, to represent God in the lives 
of these children. And not a day goes 
by that they don’t reward us in 
some way..... Mrs. D. C.” 
e 


From Washington 

“My husband and I were non- 
Catholics who had five children in 
the first six years of our marriage. 
Then I became a self-pitying neurot- 
ic, and said that if I ever became 
pregnant again, I would kill myself. 
For my sake, then, my husband had 
himself sterilized. Did we find the 
Garden of Eden? Yes, briefly. But 
gradually I learned the reason which 
has changed my whole life: that we 
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mortals are the victims of original sin 
and that a return to Paradise through 
physical pleasure is but the ludicrous 
imagining of a godless people. Yes, 
by flagrantly flouting the divine law 
I learned of its existence. Ironically, 
it was after the biggest sin of all that 
the Hound of Heaven chased me till 
I ran into the one true Church. 

“*Pretty soft,’ I hear these good 
Catholic mothers saying, to share in 
its benefits without the biggest cross, 
that of a large family. Yes, I do have 
my five children, but ever since I 
recovered my senses and rescued the 
gift of faith, my greatest cross is the 
very fact that I can have no more 
babies. I am young and _ strong 
enough to have five or ten more, but 
they will never be born because of 
my sin. THE LIGUORIAN once stated 
that, while the sin of sterilization will 
be forgiven by the mercy of Christ, 
those who commit that sin should be 
prepared for a life of penance. May 
I say to you good and worthy moth- 
ers that I am living that life of pen- 
ance? For I have learned in the hard 
way that the heaviest cross of all is 
to be, through one’s own fault, un- 
able to bear children. I would like to 
shout this from the housetops for all 
the doctors to hear, because the ma- 
terialistic world does not think it 
possible for a woman to feel this way. 
ii eo 


II. IN DISAGREEMENT 


From Tennessee 


“Enclosed find a clipping from our 
local newspaper. (The clipping gives 
a news report of a young mother 
who hanged her four children, only 
one of them surviving.) Do you, who 
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write so glowingly about large fam- 
ilies suppose that this terrible thing 
could have been caused by this girl’s 
being pregnant 36 months of her mar- 
ried life? Do you think that, if she 
had had time, between babies, to re- 
gain her figure and her health, and 
to have a little fun with her husband, 
and a little time to herself, she might 
have escaped this terrible breakdown? 
Do you think that being tied to a 
house full of kids was too much for 
her? I wonder. 

“Another thing. Why do you sup- 
pose children from large families de- 
cide not to have large families them- 
selves? Why do you suppose they 
marry so early, if not to get away 
Mrs. 
N. N.” 


From Minnesota 

“T have no hesitation in answering 
your article on large families, because, 
after 28 years of married life, I have 
plenty of sound and Catholic argu- 
ments against what you say. 

First, too often you priests make 
the statement that people receive the 
sacraments sacrilegiously. How can 
you know this unless an angel reveals 
it to you? You rant and rave on this 
subject, and thus give scandal, and 
certainly are no inspiration to those 
who practice virtue. 

“My husband and I have had three 
children, and everyone will say that 
they represent the finest in the Cath- 
olic high schools and colleges from 
which they graduated. None of them 
was spoiled, and we did not practice 
contraception. No doctor told us not 
to have more children. We reasoned 
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that abstinence, not rhythm, was as 
virtuous as giving up drink or luxuri- 
ous food. 

“I agree that a large family is won- 
derful. I wish we had more children. 
But it is disgusting to hear, the rea- 
soning that small families are due to 
sin. My point is this: You judge rash- 
ly. You ought to see what kind of 
children come from the big families. 
Besides, the mother is usually some 
poor woman who scrubs the church. 
I never saw a priest helping those 
mothers who scrubbed the church. I 
did it many times myself, even when 
I was overworked, but the priests had 
cars to drive and never told me to 
keep the money I gave to the mis- 
sions when I could have used some 
of it on my family. 

“I wish you priests would spend 
more time talking about virtue, self- 
restraint, never judging others rashly, 
love of making others happy, work- 
ing heart and soul to help the under- 
privileged, instead of talking about 
the most disgusting thing, contracep- 
tion. Why don’t you say that many 
couples have set good example, that 
it can be done, instead of saying that 
a small family is impossible without 
sin. Why not show the mercy that 
is Christlike? .. .. Mrs. N. N.” 

(Editor’s note: Nowhere in the 
October article was it stated that 
small families are impossible without 
sin. Nowhere was it stated that con- 
tinence is not a great virtue for the 
married. It was specifically stated 
that no one should judge married 
couples as guilty of sin because they 
have a small family. . . . How then 
do we know that in some cases fam- 
ilies are kept small through sinful 
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practices? We know it from the lips 
of many who admit and even brag 
that this is the case.) 
e 
From California 

“I would like you to know how it 
has felt to grow up in a large family. 
From the Catholic viewpoint, the size 
of our family was ideal, but in actual 
practice it was absurd for my father 
to try to care for us all on his small 
earnings. I can still remember the 
food supply being so low that the 
milk was not only rationed, but half 
diluted with water so that it would 
go around. Bread was rationed. I 
didn’t like the spinach, but often that 
was all there was to eat, and when 
that ran out we were sent out to a 
vacant lot to gather spinach, which 
might be any old weeds. We prayed 
and tried to find some merit and 
purpose in our suffering, but nice 
thoughts don’t fill empty stomachs. 

“T’ve read the article on chastity 
for the married in last January’s LI- 
GUORIAN, and I can’t reconcile the 
contradiction that, while nature’s 
forces can be controlled in thousands 
of ways, they are untouchable in this 
one matter of sex and birth-preven- 
tion. It almost seems as if the restric- 
tion is imposed by the Church just 
to provide a means of self-restraint 
and a source of suffering. I want to 
believe all that the Church teaches, 
but this one point seems to me out 
of tune. . . . Mr. N. N.” 

e 
From Delaware 

“On what authority do you base 
your assumption that a family of from 
8 to 12 children is a reasonably large 
family? Why stop at that arbitrary 
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figure? A couple married in their 
early twenties could conceivably have 
20 or more children. For some un- 
disciplined individuals your standard 
of a large family could be a greater 
occasion of sin than a standard of 
three or four children. 

“Besides, your answer to the ob- 
jection that a large family makes it 
impossible to give all the children a 
good education, is completely unreal- 
istic. Good Catholics want a thor- 
oughly Catholic education for their 
children, but this means extra ex- 
pense on the grade school level, the 
high school level and the college lev- 
el. Unless a family of 8 to 12 chil- 
dren has an unusually large income, 
or exceptionally high IQ’s, the ex- 
pense is almost always too much for 
them. 

“I am constantly appalled at the 
number of Catholics who admit to 
practicing contraception. It is my 
conviction that treating the problem 
of the large family in an unrealistic 
way encourages this violation of 
God’s law. Don’t you think it high 
time that THE LIGUORIAN publish 
one article on the physiological basis 
of rhythm, and another on the mor- 
al aspects of rhythm? .. .. Mrs. C. 
J.” : 


III. IN DOUBT 
From California 


“T just read the article on ‘Why 
you should want a large family,’ and 
I appreciate that it was written to help 
us overcome the present day attitude 
of love of material things above all 
else. I would like to say, however, 
that we cannot live in a spiritual 
world alone. So, with a grim look at 
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reality, 1 would like you to answer a_ 
question for me. 

“How is it possible for us to raise 
8 children in a 3 bedroom home with 
no attic or basement? The bedrooms, 
by the way, are 10 by 12 feet. We 
cannot afford to buy a 4 or 5 bed- 
room home (even if we could find 
one) since we are very fortunate to 
get this one on a G.I. loan. If you 
can figure out how we are to do it, 
we shall take your advice. . . . Mrs. 
Ae od 

(Answer: Two of the reasons set 
down by Pope Pius XII as adequate 
for the mutual and virtuous practice 
of rhythm by a husband and wife are 
1) lack of sufficient living quarters, 
2) lack of elementary financial 
means. These reasons seem to be 
present in the case above. The cou- 
ple can still “want” a large family, 
and hope that some day circum- 
stances will make it possible.) 

e 
From New Jersey 

“T am very upset after reading the 
article on why you should want a 
large family. I do not care much for 
human respect, but today everything 
is comparative, and my family of four 
is considered quite large. This does 
not bother me. What does bother 
me is that our entire married life has 
been a financial struggle to make ends 
meet. Our children are widely spaced 
through the use of rhythm, about 
which neither my husband or I com- 
plain. We have never said, “This is 
our last child.” When carrying my 
last baby (15 months old) I had to 
let everything go and do a minimum 
of work for fear of losing him. The 
drugs I took cost more than the spec- 
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ialist’s fee. Before that 1 had lost a 
baby by miscarriage. Our home is too 
small for the six of us, and we are 
looking for another. 

“T think it would be wonderful to 
have a bigger family, but where do 
you put them, and how do you feed, 
clothe and educate them? I am dis- 
couraged because I feel that you are 
censuring those of us who are trying 
to do God’s will and be good par- 


(Answer: This mother has no less 
than three of the reasons given by 
Pope Pius XII as sufficient for the 
virtuous practice of rhythm in agree- 
ment with her husband: 1) lack of 
housing, 2) lack of health, 3) lack 
of financial means. She can still 
“want” a large family, but must ex- 
ercise prudence in the matter of ful- 
filling the desire so long as the cir- 
cumstances are such as she de- 





ents.... Mrs. W. B.” scribes.) 


LIFTING THE LITTLE ONES 

Surely every adult of either sex, as he beholds the fresh, eager faces wf the 
little ones who approach him trustfully in the various walks of life, ought to 
examine himself and ask if his words, his bearing, and the thoughts and desires 
of his heart do not sometimes furnish an occasion of scandal to the young 
people for whom he is in some way responsible, or whom he meets every 
day in the streets and public squares of the city. Although he may not advert 
to it, still his example makes a deep impression, even though he has no inten- 
tion of doing harm. Wide, questioning eyes follow him and observe his every 
act. Let him consider now and then what images, what impressions gain the 
attention of these children who are easily influenced and are sensitive to what- 
ever goes on about them, and who yield, almost without a struggle, to all the 
good and evil influences to which they are exposed. How much better the 
world would be if the thought of not wounding the minds and hearts of chil- 
dren were uppermost in the minds of men and women. 

Pius XII in The Pope Speaks 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
In heaven, each soul shall retain a special affection for those to whom it 
was united on earth and shall continue to love them in various ways, by rea- 
son of relationship, friendship, marriage, a common nationality, or similarity 
of vocation. . . . God shall not destroy any of those pure and legitimate af- 
fections which He Himself put into the human heart, and which, like fragrant 
flowers, sweetened our lives by their gentle aroma. 


St. Thomas 





I suppose, after all, prayer is the best way of working for others, because 
in active work we make so many blunders, while in prayer, we leave every- 
thing to God’s grace and He never makes a mistake. 

Roger Pater in Mystic Voices 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Do Penance or Perish! 

There can be no questioning the 
fact that we live in an age of unprec- 
edented prosperity insofar as our own 
part of the world is concerned. In 
other areas there is terrible want and 
distress, but in our own nation never 
has there been such an abundance of 
material comforts, in the enjoyment 
of which almost the entire popula- 
tion participates. 

The possession of such prosperity 
is, of course, essentially a gift of God. 
But the gift is accompanied by a great 
responsibility. There is the duty of 
generous charity toward our less for- 
tunate brethren. But the possession 
of prosperity may also be looked up- 
on as being in the nature of a test 
and a trial of our faith. Will it make 
us better or worse in the sight of 
God? Will it blind us to the realiza- 
tion that peace in the world and in 
our own society depends on a uni- 
versal acceptance of God and of His 
law? 

All too easily there issues from 
prosperity what our Holy Father calls 
“the terrible temptation of material- 
ism.” And he defines materialism in 
very realistic terms. It manifests it- 
self, he says, “in love of money, 
whose ruins spread in proportion to 
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the size of modern enterprises and 
which unhappily dictates many de- 
liberations that weigh on the life of 
peoples. It expresses itself in the cult 
of the body, in excessive seeking af- 
ter comfort and avoidance of any 
austerity of life. It leads to contempt 
for human life and even to its de- 
struction before it has seen the light 
of day. It shows itself in the unbridled 
search for pleasure, displaying itself 
without shame and even attempting 
through the written word and public 
spectacles to seduce souls that are 
still pure. It is to be seen in man’s 
disinterest for his brother, in egoism 
that oppresses him, in injustice that 
robs him of his rights, in a word, in 
that concept of life that regulates 
everything in terms only of material 
prosperity and earthly satisfaction.” 


Mortification and self-denial are 
unpopular virtues in time of prosper- 
ity, but they do not stop being neces- 
sary virtues. They are so necessary, 
in fact, that it is impossible to reform 
the world without them. It is impos- 
sible to save our souls and reach 
heaven without them. “Do penance, 
or you shall all likewise perish,” 
Christ said. The wise man will take 
Christ at His word. 
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Learn through Reading 

God has endowed different indi- 
vidual human beings with varying de- 
grees of intellectual ability. We call 
some men and women geniuses, be- 
cause of their tenacious memories, 
their quickness in sizing up a prob- 
lem, their sound and practical judg- 
ments. At the other end of the scale 
we call some men and women plod- 
ders, because they have to work hard 
and long to learn anything; or dense, 
' because their judgments and con- 
clusions are fuzzy and unclear. In 
between there is an infinite variety 
of individual intellectual ability. 


But whatever one’s native talents 
may be, there is one field of knowl- 
edge in which all can become suf- 
ficiently expert to possess a sound 
philosophy of life. Such a philosophy 
of life is one in which a person 
knows his true goal in life, and the 
necessary and helpful means to ob- 
tain it. The knowledge which must 
underlie such a philosophy of life 
embraces what Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the living God, taught all man- 
kind for their salvation and happi- 
ness. 

This knowledge does not come in- 
stinctively or effortlessly to human 
beings. They must seek it out, study 
it, ponder it, apply it. Christ spent 
almost three years teaching. Those 
who would follow Him into heaven 
must spend some time in their lives 
learning what Christ taught. 

Christ made His Church a teach- 
ing authority, that is a perpetual 
means of transmitting to new gen- 
erations of mankind what He taught. 
Thus people learn what they need to 
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know about God, about themselves, 
about the world, about heaven and 
hell, through the catechism classes 
they attend as children, through the 
sermons they hear in church, 
through the advice of their confess- 
ors, etc. 

But there is one means of learn- 
ing that must supplement all these 
others. That is the means of good 
Catholic reading. Without that, many 
non-Catholics would never make any 
contact with the full teaching of 
Christ. Without that, most Catho- 
lics will find their knowledge of God 
and His will inadequate for their 
needs. 

This is the basis of the special 
designation of February as Catholic 
Press Month. It may be summed up 
in three short sentences. 

You need to learn what Christ 
taught for your salvation. 

You learn all this from the author- 
ized teachers whom Christ sends to 
you. 
You learn it best through approved 
reading, because reading combines 
study, meditation and motivation for 
all who use this means of learning. 


What Makes Traitors? 
A reporter for the New Yorker 


magazine, in a type of article that 
this publication usually does excep- 
tionally well, presented in the Oc- 
tober 27th issue a thorough study of 
the American service men _ who, 
when taken prisoner in the Korean 
War, eventually became in some 
sense collaborators with the Com- 
munist enemy. 

The number of such men was 
frighteningly phenomenal, and had 
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no precedent in any of the previous 
wars in which Americans were en- 
gaged. A total of 4,428 American 
service men survived imprisonment 
in Communist camps and were even- 
tually repatriated. On their return to 
this country all were given a thor- 
ough examination, in respect to their 
own conduct and that of their fellow 
prisoners in Korea by army officers, 
intelligence men and psychiatrists. 

When the exhaustive researches 
had been concluded, it was known 
that one out of three prisoners had 
collaborated with the Communists at 
least in some minor way, as by 
broadcasting Christmas greetings to 
their folks back home and telling 
them what wonderful people their 
captors were. Worse still, one out of 
seven had been guilty of serious col- 
laboration, either by writing tracts 
disloyal to America, or agreeing to 
spy or organize for the Communists 
after the war. It is well known that 
21 prisoners decided not to return 
home at all but to remain with the 
enemy of their own country. 


Was this strange defection of so 
many Americans the result of the 
famous “brainwashing,” popularly 
thought to be a process that com- 
pletely changes the characters of men 
subjected to it? The answer of the 
battery of experts consulted by the 
reporter in the New Yorker is No. 
None of the violent techniques used, 
for example, on Cardinal Mindzenty 
in Hungary, were used on the pris- 
oners in North Korea. No drugs, no 
torture in the real sense of the word. 

What then made so many Amer- 
icans turn traitor to their own coun- 
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try? A combination of two things. 
The clever use of interrogation and 
personal cross-examination on the 
part of the Communist captors, and 
the presence in the prisoners of cer- 
tain basic weaknesses of character 
which the interrogations brought out, 
and which the Communists then used 
as a base on which to build an anti- 
American and pro-Communist out- 
look. 


Not a single American who re- 
fused to answer any questions be- 
yond those stipulated by internation- 
al agreement (name, rank, service 
number and date of birth) became 
a collaborator or a traitor. It was 
those who talked freely who were 
ultimately sucked into the trap. 


The Communists found out, by 
their deft and prolonged interroga- 
tions, that these men had a grudge 
against their parents, or against the 
police, or against their former em- 
ployers, or against their superior of- 
ficers in the service. Cleverly this 
grudge was turned into a pro-Com- 
munist argument and a basis for per- 
fidy. 


Another thing. There was no 
leadership among American prison- 
ers who turned traitor. It was every 
man for himself. The Communists 
fostered this isolation of the indi- 
vidual, and again turned it into col- 
laboration. Yet among the Turkish 
prisoners in North Korea, there was 
not one single case of collaboration 
with the enemy, even though the 
Communists tried the same tactics on 
them as they did on Americans. The 
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Turks retained leadership and or- 
ganization even in prison. 

The writer of the New Yorker 
article concludes with these thought- 
provoking remarks: “The battle 
against Communism is waged large- 
ly at the level of the individual, and 
the earlier the preparation, the bet- 
ter. The Army would like to see 
every American parent, teacher, and 
clergyman work to instill in every 
one of our children -a specific un- 
derstanding of the differences be- 
tween our way of life and the Com- 
munist way of life, and, even more 
important, give every child, in the 
blunt, old-fashioned spirit, a firm re- 
gard for right and an abiding dis- 
taste for wrong. By the time a young 
man enters the Army, he should pos- 
sess a set of sound moral values and 
the strength of character to live by 
them.” 

“Right and wrong in the blunt, 
old-fashioned spirit.” Ah, there’s the 
nub of the problem. 


More about Purgatory 

A rash of articles on purgatory 
appeared in the November issues of 
Catholic magazines throughout the 
country. Presumably these articles 
were written by Catholics. 

Strange to say, however, the 
authors of a few of the articles found 
it difficult to believe in purgatory as 
a place of real and painful punish- 
ment. They preferred to look upon it 
as merely a place of waiting, some- 
thing like Grand Central in New 
York or the Union Station in Chi- 
cago. 

A depot is in no way a summer 
resort or a rest home. It offers dis- 
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comfort and inconvenience to its 
patrons. But surely it cannot be 
likened to a prison or a place of 
punishment. In fact it is not too bad 
a place to spend a spare hour until 
train time. 

So it is with purgatory, according 
to the authors of the above-men- 
tioned articles. It is a place of wait- 
ing. And not too bad a place of 
waiting at that! The impression is 
almost given that there is less pain 
in purgatory than there is on earth. 


We are inclined to believe that 
those who give publicity to such opin- 
ions are in error and do great dam- 
age to souls. 

The tradition of the Church from 
the very beginning is strongly in fa- 
vor of a purgatory that is a prison 
of suffering. The heinousness of sin, 
even venial sin, demands punish- 
ment. The visions of innumerable 
men and women who later became 
saints speak about a painful and a 
punishing purgatory. To maintain 
against these arguments that purga- 
tory is not a very fearsome place is 
not only to go contrary to the con- 
victions of Catholics from the be- 
ginning of Christianity but is also 
to put a premium on venial sin. Why 
worry about venial sin? It cannot be 
very bad. It brings very little pun- 
ishment on the head of the one who 
commits it. 


We do not believe that purgatory 
is so horrible that its pains cannot 
be borne. No man, in the justice of 
God, is ever asked to suffer beyond 
his capacity. But if a man is made 
to go to jail by the law courts here 
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on earth because he runs through a 
traffic light or steals ten dollars, cer- 
tainly he will be asked to endure the 
equivalent of a prison sentence if de- 
liberately and knowingly he offends 
God even by a venial sin. There is a 
purgatory of pain on earth in civil 
matters. By the same token there 


should be a purgatory of pain in the 
world beyond the earth in spiritual 
matters. Jail on earth is not like 
Grand Central in New York or the 
Union Station in Chicago. Neither is 
purgatory in the other world like 
Grand Central or the Union Station 
in Chicago. 


For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


How to Correct Sexual Misconduct in Small Children 


ROBLEM: How do Catholic parents 

cope with the always difficult prob- 
lem of training a small child in habits of 
purity and modesty, in the face of so 
much advice from experts which seems 
mostly to say, “Don’t train them at all?” 
One reads statements like the following, 
even in popular magazines: “Any tenden- 
cy to impure or immodest actions on the 
part of children should be ignored by par- 
ents and above all not punished, because 
recognition of these things will arouse 
curiosity and incite to repetition of the 
actions.” . . . “Guilt feelings in such ac- 
tions are established by parental attitudes 
and lead to inhibitions, marital unhappi- 
ness, etc.” .. . “Parents should not display 
anger if children are discovered trans- 
gressing purity, either alone or with oth- 
ers, as their urges may have been very 
strong.” . . . “Sexual experimentation on 
the part of children is not harmful, but 
merely their way of practicing at love. If 
they do not practice, they will not have 
the ability to love with full and spontane- 
ous enjoyment when they grow up.” These 
are actual quotations from child-care mag- 
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azines. Could it not be that this kind of 
advice is as much responsible for teen- 
age sex crimes and deviations as the bad 
literature so often blamed? 


OLUTION: The quotations here given 
represent in summary a combination 
of all the false philosophies of life that 
have been foisted on the American peo- 
ple. Cardinal principles of these false phi- 
losophies are that 1) there is no such 
thing as an objective standard of right 
and wrong; these are only guilt feelings 
superimposed on children’s minds about 
certain actions by their elders; 2) training 
a child is merely helping it to adjust itself 
to its environment; sex experimentation 
is a part of the adjustment; 3) strong 
urges or inclinations of a child must be 
permitted to satisfy themselves; otherwise 
the child’s character will be warped later 
on. That such basically wrong thinking 
makes its way into popular child-care 
magazines should put Catholics alertly on 
their guard against them. 
This is not to say that many parents do 
not make mistakes in the manner in which 
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they react to the discovery of one of 
their small children in wrongful sex ac- 
tions. The worst reaction is that of parents 
who, on such a discovery, fly into a ter- 
rific tirade against the child as if it should 
have known all along the terrible malice 
of what it has done, or as if it had the 
full understanding of an adult of the ob- 
ligations of purity. They explain nothing; 
they simply berate and scold and punish 
with the result that the child can acquire 
a warped view of the meaning of sex. 
Another result is that they may drive the 
wrong actions “underground,” that is in- 
duce the child to indulge them only in 
secret. 


As soon as a parent becomes aware 
that a child is doing something objective- 
ly wrong in regard to sex (that is, mas- 
turbating, or playing with others in an 
immodest way), that parent should adopt 
a twofold objective. The first objective is 
to teach the child what is right and wrong 
in this matter, and to give it motives for 
choosing the right over the wrong. The 
second objective is to prevent the evil 
action from becoming a habit even in 
secret. 


The attainment of these objectives is 
not a simple task that can be accomplished 
in one explanatory session with the child. 
It requires patience, understanding, hold- 
ing the full confidence of the child, and 
some acquired knowledge of how to im- 
part the proptr amount of sex-instruction 
to a child at a given time. : 


But no Catholic parent can in con- 
science rest on the false assumption that 
sex experimentation is “natural” or “use- 
ful” or “un-important” on the part of his 
child. He does not punish the child for 
what it did not know to be wrong; he 
does oblige himself to teach what is wrong 
and why it should be avoided. 
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A MOTHER’S LESSON 


Father Bernard Vaughan tells us 
in one of his recollections of his 
beautiful home, that when he was 
quite a little child, his mother took 
him on her lap one evening and told 
him that on earth there was nobody 
who loved him as much as she, his 
mother, did. 

Then she went on to tell the boy 
about her love, and when he had put 
his arms around her neck and smoth- 
ered her with a child’s kisses, she 
paused and took her crucifix. Point- 
ing to the figure of our Lord, she 
said: 

“There is somebody who loves you 
more than mother does. Look at His 
hands and look at mine. There are 
no nails tearing mother’s hands. 
There are no nails plunged into moth- 
er’s feet. There is no spear breaking 
its cruel way through mother’s poor 
heart. Who loves you most? Yes, it 
is Jesus. Always love Him more than 
anyone, Who loves you so much more 
than even I do.” 


THE REAL SCHOOL 

We have a multitude of institutions 
which we call schools, but the real 
schools, where the real lessons of life 
are learned, are the homes of Amer- 
ica. We hear a great deal about high- 
er education, but the highest that can 
be had is found in the lofty lessons 
of self-control, self-sacrifice, sublime 
faith and splendid trust which home 
life has such a marvelous power to 
teach. There is no training to be had 
in school or college or anywhere in 
the world which can take the place 
of discipline of the home. 

Baltimore Sun 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


NE type of offense against the 

first commandment is_ that 
known as divination. This offense 
against God is defined as the invo- 
cation of the help of the devil to 
learn about future things or events 
which are otherwise hidden and can- 
not be known in a natural way. Such 
an invocation of the devil can be 
made in either a tacit or express 
manner. 

If the future events are such as 
can be known only by God, the sin 
of divination involves tacit idolatry, 
for it grants divine cult to the devil. 
If, however, the unknown things are 
such as are subjects of the natural 
knowledge of the devil, the invoca- 
tion of his aid is still forbidden. For 
it would imply a kind of forsaking 
of or apostasy from God, which is 
involved in every sin of superstition. 


As can be deduced from what I 
have said there are two kinds of 
divination. The one is an invocation, 
or an express pact with the devil. It 
is given the general name of necro- 
mancy. The devil may impart knowl- 
edge of hidden things, upon his in- 
vocation, through such means as 
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DIVINATION 


serpents, various signs, the appear- 
ance of living or dead persons, etc. 
The second type of divination is that 
involving a tacit pact with the devil, 
as when knowledge is sought from 
such sources as the configuration or 
lines of one’s body, the entrails of 
birds and other animals and other 
forms of superstition. The devil 
makes use of such things because the 
knowledge acquired is dispropor- 
tionate to the means employed. 


I will avoid here the mention of 
specific types of the sin of divina- 
tion, for they all bear the same mal- 
ice and need not be described in de- 
tail. Suffice it to.state that if the 
divination be by an express pact with 
the devil it cannot be excused from 
mortal sin. If, however, the pact is 
but an implicit or tacit one, it can 
at times be excused from mortal sin. 
For such mitigating circumstances as 
simplicity, lack of faith, ignorance or 
fear may excessively influence an 
individual. 

Rather than describe different 
types of divination, let us. discuss a 
number of popular and difficult 
questions. 
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One such question concerns itself 
with dreams. Is it permissible to reg- 
ulate one’s life, or to predict future 
events, by means of dreams? We 
answer that, if the dreams are cer- 
tainly or most probably from God, 
we can, we are even obliged to be- 
lieve them. For God has at times di- 
rected men by dreams. If, however, 
the dreams are diabolical in their 
origin, it is gravely sinful to believe 
them. Simplicity or .ignorance fre- 
quently excuses from mortal sin, 
however, in such cases. 

Since it is frequently difficult to 
determine, however, whether a dream 
be from God, or from the devil, or 
from merely natural circumstances, 
we set down here the following gen- 
eral rule for practice. The source of 
a dream can usually be determined 
by its purpose. Whether it impels 
one to the performance of a good 
or evil or presumptuous work. Sim- 
ilarly, if after a dream one finds 
himself disturbed or less inclined to 
works of piéty, the dream should be 
disregarded. In all of this, the ad- 
vice of one’s confessor, or director, 
should be followed. 

What is to be thought of such 
things as physiognomy, astrology, 


and so forth? If from their employ- 
ment such knowledge is sought as 
can be acquired naturally, their use 
is not only licit, but even laudable. 
If, however, as is frequently the case, 
the knowledge sought from these 
sciences is disproportionate to their 
purpose, their use is illicit. Such 
would be the case in the prediction 
of future, free events, or things which 
depend upon God: for instance, the 
state of one’s soul, gifts of grace, 
riches, honors, fortune, marriages, 
state of life, and similar things whose 
choice is completely voluntary and 
depend upon the free will of men. 
Into the same category fall such 
hidden things as thefts, hidden treas- 
ure, and so forth. 

Is it permissible to consult for- 
tune-tellers? We answer, and this is 
very frequently the case, if in do- 
ing so scandal is caused, or if firm 
faith is placed in a fortune-teller’s 
knowledge, a mortal sin is commit- 
ted. If, however, such knowledge is 
sought merely for the sake of curi- 
osity or entertainment, it would be 
only venially sinful. It is difficult to 
determine, however, when _ this 
knowledge is sought merely for such 
purposes. 


Attractive Odds 


A husky lad entered a book store and purchased two leather-bound Bibles. 
“One of them,” he explained, “is for myself, the other for a guy at our shop 
I’m trying to convert. Gambling is rampant there and this fellow is the ring- 


leader.” 


As the clerk wrapped the volumes, she remarked, “I hope you succeed 


in converting him.” 


“I do, too,” said the purchaser. “They’ve laid me five to three I can’t”. 





Jet pilots: ghost writers in the sky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 
book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


Where the Soil Was Shallow Jose Maria Gironella 


The reputation that Jose Maria Gironella attained in the 
United States by “The Cypresses Believe in God” was es- 
tablished in his native Spain by an earlier book, Where 
the Soil Was Shallow, which is now offered to American 
readers. 

The title is taken from the Scripture text about the seed 
that fell on shallow ground and did not find solid roots. The 
story is the life of Miguel Serra, ex-seminarian who wanders 
through life without ever finding himself. A modern man in 

& search of himself and incapable of finding himself because 
he rejects God, who alone gives meaning to His rational 
creatures! 

Gironella has an apparently effortless style and artless 
simplicity in the movement of the tale that carries the read- 
er's attention. He is a first-rate author who combines literary 
skill with a Catholic philosophy of life. The character pene- 
tration is not as incisive as in his better known novel of pre- 
civil war Spain. Well recommended to the adult reader. The 
author deals with sin as objectively evil and not in a 
wealth of details. 


(Henry Regnery Co., $4.95) 


More Tales of Irish Saints Alice Curtyane 
Alice Curtyane has given us more delightful tales about 
the early Irish saints. There are stories of the saints’ en- 
counters with animate and inanimate nature: the Whale, 
Wild Dogs, Pet Fox, Swans, Hazelnuts, Bees. These simple S$ 
tales will please young and old. Good line illustrations by 
the author’s daughter, Brigid Rynne, add to the charm of 
the book. 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.75) 
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Other People Wingtield Hope 

Readers who were inspired and guided by the practical, 
spiritual wisdom of Life Together by Wingfield Hope will be 
pleased to learn of the sequel to the first book, Other People. 
The relationship between husband and wife was the subject 
matter of Life Together: the wider relationship between hus- 
band and wife to their children, relatives, in-laws and 
friends is the topic of Other People. The first chapter ex- 
plains the obligation as well as the scale of duties found 
in the basic commandment of love of neighbor. The next 
three chapters discuss knowledge of others as well as self. 
Then the various relationships that do result from marriage 
are examined. Two.fine chapters On Being a Daughter-in- e 
law and On Being a Mother-in-law reveal insight into the 
problem and offer practical suggestions for the fulfillment 
of the law of charity. This is not just another book on mar- 
riage, but one that manifests the highest spiritual principles 
applied to daily living. This reviewer was impressed by 
the new application drawn from the conduct of the Good 
Samaritan in the chapter on the Balance of Love. Excellent 
for all concerned in making either their own or others’ mar- 
riages happy and holy. It is hoped that Wingfield Hope will 
continue to pass on to readers the results of his own partic- 
ular brand of wisdom. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 


Live in the Holy Spirit Rev. Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
The experienced retreat master and director of souls, Fa- 
ther Bruno Hagspiel has gathered into one volume some of 
the articles that have appeared in specialized magazines for 
religious. These conferences are practical and real so that 
@ many sections read like discussions that religious have 
among themselves in topics such as adaptation to the mod- 
em world, the question of TV in a convent. Practical and 
helpful are these reflections of a priest who is nearing fifty 

busy and fruitful years in the vineyard of Christ. 
(Bruce. $3.50) 


Martyrs Donald Attwater 
Donald Attwater, the well-known editor and reviser of 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, has compiled a selection of mar- 
tyrs from St. Stephen in Jerusalem to John Tung in China. 

The 59 martyrs whose stories are related cover the globe @ 
and span the centuries. The short biographical sketches are 
drawn from authentic sources and sometimes are the direct 
translation of the original acts as in the story of St. Perpetua 
and St. Felicity. A book for browsing of interest and profit. 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.00) 
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Without Love Gerald Hanley 
Gerald Hanley is a young Irish novelist who has received 
acclaim as one of the better modem story tellers. Without 
Love, whose title is taken from the first Epistle of St. John: 
“If a man is without love, he holds fast by death,” deals 
with the struggle for a man’s soul. Michael Brennan, a fallen- 
away Catholic, has willingly become a murderer in the 
€ cause of international totalitarianism; Kowalski keeps Bren- 
nan in control by the masterly way in which he plays on 
his still sensitive Catholic feelings; Una, Brennan's sister, 
seeks to redeem him from himself. The novel is an absorbing 
one that carries along the attention of the reader. The dia- 
logue and psychological probing are well done. A good 

novel for the mature reader. 
(Harper and Brothers, $3.50) 


By Grace of Love Anne Freemantle 

Piers Hungerford is presented by the author as a young 

English aristocrat who came to maturity between the two 

world wars. By Grace of Love for a Catholic girl, he be- 

comes a Catholic and finally a priest. The theme is thin, e 
the characters are trite and Anne Freemantle is capable of 
better work. 









(MacMillan Co., $3.50) 


The Embattled Javier Martin Artajo 
Translated by Daniel Crabb 
The Spanish Civil War is furnishing material to our mod- 
ern novelists. The Embattled describes the lives of several 
men imprisoned in a Loyalist prison in Madrid by the Com- 
& munists and Anarchists. We see part of the Civil War in 
the persons of a priest and an artillery officer who share 
the same cell. This is a simple tale that has been well 
received in Spain, but won't make much stir on the Amer- 

ican literary scene. 


(Newman, $4.00) 


Winning Converts Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 
This popular symposium first published in 1948 has been 
revised and enlarged and published in a pocket book edi- 
tion. The nineteen chapters on many aspects of convert- e 
making are written by experts in the field. This is a must 
book for every priest and layman interested in doing his 
share in bringing souls into the Church of Christ. 
(Notre Dame Books, $.35) 
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The Restless Christian Killian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
Father Killian, the associate editor of Worship and con- 
tributing editor of The Sign, has reissued in book form the 
essays that appeared in the latter magazine. These short 
spiritual essays are written to remind the layman that by 
of his vocation he must always be restless in the midst of this 
world which can never satisfy his restlessness. He combines 
the best of modern thinking with the ageless truths of the 
faith to present a practical and inspirational guide to the 

modern man living as a Restless Christian in the world. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 


Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val Marie Cecilia Buehrle 


The recent canonization of Pope Pius X has also served 
to call attention to the holy priest who served him as Cardi- 
nal Secretary of State. Merry del Val, a Spaniard with Eng- 
lish blood, was educated in England and Rome. A devoted 
priest, a skilled diplomat, and a warm human being, he 
endeared himself to those who came in contact with him. @ 
Marie Cecilia Buehrle has studied the documents and espe- 
cially has visited the places and people associated with the 
great cardinal. The result is a well-constructed and very 
readable biography of Cardinal Merry del Val, whose per- 
sonality still has the power of captivating the reader. 

(Bruce, $3.95) 


Theology for Beginners F. J. Sheed 

F. J. Sheed combines two great talents that eminently 

qualify him to write this book. He has profound knowledge 

of Theology (the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 

Universities awarded him an honorary doctor’s degree in 

theology); he has unusual facility in explaining even the 

deepest dogmas. These two skills are much in evidence in 

Theology for Beginners, which is as its title indicates a book 

of Christian doctrine for beginners. He covers the basic 

e treatises of dogmatic theology from the existence of God 

to the end of the world. Although this book is written for 

beginners it is not intended as a child’s book for those who 

refuse to think. This reviewer is reminded that St. Thomas 

| wrote his Theological Summa for Beginners, “as milk for 

: babies.” Frank Sheed writes also for beginners, but for those 

who are willing to begin at the deep beginnings. The. author 

has written a book that will live as a simple but not childish 

explanation of the fundamental truths of the Church of 
Christ. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 
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A man telephoned the police to report 
that thieves had been at work on his car. 

“They’ve stolen the steering wheel, the 
brake pedal, the accelerator, the clutch 
pedal and the dashboard,” he complained. 

A police sergeant said he would investi- 
gate. Then the telephone rang again. 

“Don’t bother,” said the same voice, 
this time with a hiccup. “I got into the 
back seat by mistake.” 

e@ 

The father decided it was time to have 
a serious talk with his young son, who 
was showing signs of irresponsibility. 

“Johnny,” he said, “you're getting to 
be a big boy, and you ought to take things 
more seriously. Just think, if I died sud- 
denly, where would you be?” 

“Td be right here,” replied Johnny. 
“The question is, where would you be?” 
e 
St. Peter: “How did you get here?” 

New Arrival: “Flu!” 

e 

Overheard telephone conversation: 

“Of course, I wouldn’t say anything 
about her unless I could say something 
good. And, oh boy! Is this good!” 

e 

A hobo stood appealingly at the back 
door. 

“How would you like a nice chop?” 
asked the kindly housewife. 

“That all depends,” said the knight of 
the road. “Is it pork, lamb or wood?” 


5) 


Unfortunately, 
In regard to TV 
In some homes they just can’t let it be. 
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VERSE AND WORSE 
A scientist living at Staines 
Is searching with infinite pains 
For a new type of sound 
Which he hopes, when it’s found, 
Will travel much faster than planes. 
Wage-Earner 
e 
Stranger: “Mister, do you have a crim- 
inal lawyer in town?” 
Native: “We think we have, but we 
can’t prove it.” 
e 
“I’d like to try on that overcoat in the 
window,” said the prospective customer. 
“If you don’t mind,” said the clerk, 
“the store would much prefer that you 
used the fitting room.” 





“You can’t marry her without permis- 
sion,” said the frowning father. 
“Why not?” said the admiring swain. 
“Because she’s a minor,” the father 
said. 
The young man looked stumped for a 
minute. Then he brightened up and said: 
“You mean I gotta ask John L. Lewis?” 
FILE 138 
Amount of’ sleep required by the aver- 
age American: five minutes more. 
2) 
Definition of an egotist: One who is 
always me-deep in conversation. 
e 
Drive carefully: Watch the car in back 
of the one in front of you. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

By Love Possessed (Ilb)—Cozzens 

On the Beach (Ila)—Shute 

Rally Round the Flag Boys (II1)— 
Shulman 

Peyton Place (IV)—Metalious 

The World of Suzie Wong (III)— 
Mason 

Below the Salt (IIa)—Costain 

Atlas Shrugged (IIT)—Rand 

Remember Me to God (IV)— 
Kaufmann 

Letter from Peking (IIa)—Buck 

On the Road (1V)—Kerouac 

Sound of Thunder (IIa)—Caldwell 








Suitable for general reading: 


The Winter House—A bbe 

Adenauer and the New Germany— 
Alexander 

The Gentleman from Indianapolis— 
Beecroft 

Mother of God—Bernard 

Cornflake Crusade—Carson 


What Mrs. McGillicuddy Saw—Christie 


Brother Sebastian—Day 

Last Tales—Dinesen 

New Life in Christ—Esch 

Book of the Seven Seas—Freuchen 
For Love or Money—Gardiner 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies—Kerr 
The Land of Stones and Saints—Keyes 
The Lasting South—Kilpatrick & Rubin 
The Liveliest Art—Knight 

You’ve Got Me in the Suburbs—Lariar 
The Sacrifice of Praise—Little 
Brother Juniper—McCarthy 


The Whole World, Stranger—Moore 
The Modern Apostle—Putz 

The Seven Lively Arts—Seldes 

And There Was Light—Thiel 

The Courage to Be Happy—Thompson 


II, Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


B. 


Seven Years Solitary—Bone 

Lay People in the Church—Congar 

No Hiding Place—Day 

The Living Novel—Hicks 

The Losers—Irving 

Year of Crisis—Kirkpatrick 

Matthew Early—Laing 

The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body— 
Masure 

Vatican Journal—McCormick 

The Story of Walt Disney—Miller & 
Martin 

Untold Glory—QO’ Neal 

Priestly Existence—Pfliegler 

My Father, My Son—Robinson & 
Dufty 
Come, South Wind—Shrady 

The Brass Halo—Wehb 


Because of immoral incidents which 
do not, however, invalidate the 
book as a whole: 

I, Rachel—Cost 

Doomsday Morning—Moore 

Amelie and Pierre—Troyat 

Religion and the Rebel—Wilson 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
The God Boy—Cross 
A Week in the Country—Gebler 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


A Time for Paris—Goodman 
The Twelfth Step—Randall 





WHAT IS 
THE LIGUORIAN? 


THE LIGUORIAN is not an advertising medium, with a 
little reading matter scattered through its pages to lead you to 
look at the shrieking announcements that you will find happiness 
only by buying a certain brand of soap, food, bed, clothing, 
automobile, toothbrush or cigarette. 


THE LIGUORIAN is not a picture magazine, with a few 
factual statements inserted to separate from each other the 
newsy and sensational and unimportant camera-shots of the 
month showing plants, animals. persons, places and happenings. 


THE LIGUORIAN is not a profit-making business enterprise 
for its publishers, editors, managers and _ representatives. 


THE LIGUORIAN is an effort to help you use your mind 
while you use your eyes, and to help you think of your soul 
while you relax your body. 


THE LIGUORIAN is a journal of good reading, good 
thinking, good living and good dying. 


TITE LIGUORIAN is concerned with the worries, problems, 
ae and goals of the individual human being, no matter 
what his place in society. 


For what it is not and for what it is, give a subscription to 
somebody who will profit by it. Use the blank below for this 


purpose. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
(1 Year, $2.00; 3 Years, $5.00) 
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City State 


Mail o: THE LIGUORIAN Liguori, Mo- 











